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“Her love hit me like a heat wave. And the right diamond said 


You've found the perfect person. Now find the 
diamond that suits her perfectly. Because, just as 
your love for each other is unique, no two diamonds 
are alike. Each has its own personality and sparkle. 

Today, many people do find that two months’ 
salary is a good guide for what to spend ona 
Diamond Engagement Ring. The diamond experts 
at Mayor's will help you understand the 4@'s: cut, 


I never want things to cool off” 
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color, clarity and carat-weight, and explain how they 
determine a diamond's quality and value. Mayor's 


Jewelers are located throughout 
central and south Florida. 

For the store nearest you 
and our free booklets on how RS 
to buy diamonds, just call: ‘MAYO’ 
800-4-MAYOR'S. 


Fine Jewelers Since 1910. 


ai 


Is two months’ salary too much to spend 
for something that lasts forever? 
A diamond is forever. 
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PUMP THE BASS 

In Miami, there‘s no such thing as too much 
bass. While the rest of the hip hop nation gets 
serious, 2 Live Crew get stupid with platinum- 
selling dirty raps. 

By Frank Ower 22 


SO YOU SAY YOU WANT A 
REVOLUTION 

Eastern Europe is changing faster than anyone 
can type. Here are a few slices of the most 
exciting time in decades in Berlin and Prague. 


By Celia Farber. 26 


PHYSICAL GRAFFITI 

All male, all nude, continuous action, On tour 
with the Red Hot Chili Peppers. 

By Dean Kuipers. 36 


REBEL WITHOUT A PAUSE 

Jazz trumpeter Chet Baker was cooler and 
more tragic than any rock hero. Bruce Weber's 
film “Let's Get Lost’ only scratched the 
surface. Here, in Baker's own words, is the real 
story. 

By Chet Baker, 42 


THE NINETIES IN EFFECT 


If alternative music has crossed over to the 
mainstream and metal dominates MTV and 
black music reflects our time more accurately 
than the daily papers, what will the future 
sound like? 52 


ANTIHERO 


The godfather of the American Nightmare has 
woken up and wants to tell you about it. 
By William S. Burroughs 64 


AIDS 


Recent reports about the ethics of key AIDS 
researcher Dr. Robert Gallo and others show 
that the relationship between mainstream AIDS. 
researchers and the media is too close for our 
‘own good. 

By Anthony Liversidge. _ 69 
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Another new column! __82 
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THEY LIVE! 


Or, How the World Would Be Different If 
Those Famous Rock Stars From the ‘60s Hadn’t 
All Gone and Died On Us. 

By D.J. Samuels. _90 


Background Music: Fat galloping 
BASS line and smattering drums. 
Dance! Sweat Heavily. Forget all 
Swing your head till all knowledge has 
been blended to a nice white foam. 

Now: Start over. 

“The government of man by man is 
servitude.”” 

—Pierre-Joseph Proudhon 


COMMUNISM. CAPITALISM. The 

two political bubbles we float in. As if it 
were news to any thinking person, the 
papers are finally telling us in their 
filter-drip way that these systems have 
failed. Communism most dramatically 
and recently, Capitalism in ways that 
remain to be as precisely defined. What 
a mess. The political terms we have 
crammed all our thinking into are 
collapsing, backfiring. 

Before Punk was fashion it was pure 
politics. It wasn’t just green hair, 
nihilism, bones through the nose and 
vomit, this thing that swept the world: it 
was a synthesis of astute observations. 
The nucleus of the punk movement, 
and its visceral genius, was the full- 
Circle rejection of all political doctrines 
and systems, Communist and Capitalist 
alike, and its embracement instead of 
Anarchism. 

In the wake of the recent revolt in 
Easter Europe against the Communist 
dictatorships,there is much confusion 
about words like “Socialism,” 
“Marxism” and “Communism.” Much 
of the talk pinwheels around new, 
makeshift terms like “Socialism with a 
human face,”” and suddenly, Great 
Intellects on both sides of the political 
battlefield are scrambling to redefine 
the ideologies they have been propping 
up like big, dumb circus animals for so 
many years. On the Left there is, or has 
been, a glossing over of the tragic flaw 
of Marxism, i.e. that it was so designed 
that it was almost inevitable it should 
mutate into a new system of 
exploitation given the concentration of 
power it allowed, Communism did little 
more than replace one elite with 
another, and certainly, 
people no good. It was the workers of 
Gdansk, don’t forget, who started this 
uprising against “Communism.” 

Prior to now, when I have declared 
anti-communist sentiments, my 
“liberal” friends have tended to look 
slightly aghast. A silence would follow, 
a blink of bewilderment, as if | had just 
blurted out that | think gays should have 
their buttocks tattooed. Again, the 
terms, the words, are as hollow as 
Orwell's Doublespeak. 
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Vladimir Bukovsky, the Soviet 
Human rights activist who, by the age 
of 34 had spent 12 years in Soviet 
prisons, camps and mental institutions, 
put his finger on this contradictory 
nature of some Western Leftists. 
Bukovsky wrote: “The only result of 
fascism and the second World war was 
an insane turn to the “Left” whatever 
that “left” is and whatever it should 
involve. Left wing politics have become 
a fetish and every politician that stands 
to the right of the Socialists is called a 
“fascist.” As a result of this the world 
now stands closer to the red “fascism” 
than prewar Europe stood to the 
“brown fascism.” 

Growing up in a grey, “working 
class” housing project in central 
Sweden, where they claim to have this, 
system of “Socialism with a human 
face,” | was bombarded with Soi 
rhetoric. The State was my provider and 
in return it wanted, or so | concluded, 
my loyalty—my thoughts. By age 12 
Iwas ready to join the Communist 
youth party. After school, where | was 
being educated to become a “good 
citizen,” i. one with a limited 
imagination and a great capacity to 
obey and subordinate, | would go 
straight to the “Free-Time-Farm” to 
which I had been designated. Here, 
young bearded Marxists with velour 
shirts and Lennon-glasses taught me 
what was RIGHT and what was 
WRONG. | was a child of the 
PROLETARIAT, | was told, and, not to 
worry, my Americanism could be 
covered’ up so that | would no longer 
feel shame. These progressive minds 
had me raking leaves, cleaning 
chimneys, working in factories, 
painting big red stars on the walls of the 
“farm,’’ marching on Mayday, singing 
the “Internationale,”'learning about Joe 
Hill, Victor Jara, and Che Guevara. 

I was coming along just fine in my 
Communist rehabilitation program 
when suddenly something happened. It 
started with that my mother found out 
that | had been to a Communist rally 
and grounded me for a month. During 
that time, | got back in touch with my 
‘own mind and | realized that it had 
detected a certain phoniness in all that 
proletarian babble. | thought of how 
selfish these teachers themselves 
appeared, in spite of all their Socialist 
virtue. One time, on a canoe hike, the 
canoes capsized, and they kept their 
dry clothes for themselves and let us 
walk around in wet ones. 

‘The example may seem trite, but it 
touches on a deeper truth: The 


“human-ness” we're groping for is lost, 
when it is enforced through cold 
political slogans. It must come 
spontaneously or not at all. My revolt 
against this “Socialism” intensified 
further when | discovered a deeply 
rooted sadness, an absence of laughter, 
in the people around me. In my eight 
years in Sweden, eight friends 
committed suicide, and | came to 
conclude that they were devoured by 
The System which was so perfected it 
could not expand to fit the nature of 
humans. What converted me was a 
kind of re-affirmation of the spirit of life 
itself. The same spirit | saw and felt on 
the streets of Prague. 

Milan Kundera wrote, reflecting on 
the Prague Spring of 1968: “Western 
intellectuals, with their proverbial self- 
centeredness, often take an interest in 
events not in order to know them but so. 
as to incorporate them into their own 
theoretical speculations, as if they were 
adding another pebble to their personal 
mosaic ...What had paved the way 
over many years for the Prague Spring 
was a popular revolt of the 
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The Berlin Wall 


moderate... .everyone in “68 sought to 
blunt, soften, and lighten the weight of 
the existing political system.” 

At press conferences | attended in 
Prague, Western journalists were firing 
questions at Vaclav Havel, leader of the 
opposition group Civic Forum, with a 
thinly disguised impatience. “Well 
what exactly is it that you want,” they 
asked, “What kind of democracy? 
What kind of freedoms? What kind of 
free enterprise?” The implication was 
always present: You don’t want to turn 
into us do you? Havel was noticeably 
exhausted. He begged the press to back 
down—to give him some time. What 
they didn’t seem to realize was that it 
was passion, not politics, that 
had drawn the masses out into the 
streets of Prague. The revolt in Eastern 
Europe isa visceral one, a simple 
reclaiming of the basic human 
right to live. Certain impulses and 
forces cannot be distilled into political 
formulations, and thank God for that. 


—Celia Farber 
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POINT BLANK 


Edited by Robin Reinhardt 


Beggar’s Banquet 


Thanks for the insightful, entertaining ar- 
ticle on the Rolling Stones [December|. 
Sticky Fingers was my introduction to 
rock’n‘roll and I've been hooked ever 
since. My only concern is the new com- 
mercialization of the whole Stones at 
tude. | prefer to think of the Stones as 
they were—the exiles on Main Street, 
begging at the banquet, their condem- 
nation bleeding all over the respectabil- 
ity they earned but despise. 

By the way, Mick Jagger has 20 years 
on all the crotch-grabbers of the '80s 
[Cold Rock Stuff, December). 


Luisa Wallace 
Baltimore, MD 


The Bucks Stop Here 

Asa long time contributor to the AIDS 
Foundation, | was angered and appalled 
at reading “The AZT Scandal’ [Novem- 
ber}. felt that all the money had donat- 
ed was being used to line the pockets of 
several unscrupulous scientists and the 
Burroughs Wellcome Corporation, | am 
equally outraged at the way the Food 
and Drug Administration so readily ac- 
cepted the so-called “research” that 
prompted their decision to approve 
AZT. The worst aspect of this whole 
scandal is the blatantly obvious way 
Wellcome has turned a buck at the vic~ 
tim’s expense. AZT now seems to be the 
TV evangelism of the '80s, promising 
salvation and false hopes to those who 
can affor 


Dan Compton 
Pearl City, Hi 


| live in the Government's lap, in Wash- 
ington, DC. Uncle Sam’s quick approval 
of AZT was only to quell the gay uproar 
cover lack of speed on life-saving drugs. 
Ms, Farber’s uncovering of the scandal 
was a labor of love. I'm sure the back- 
lash will be harsh, but hang in there. 


A, Burgess 
Washington, DC 


Street Warfare 


Mikali Myron’s article, “Bloody I 
fada’’ [December], made the conflict in 
occupied Gaza fearfully and heart- 
breakingly vivid—a conilict that re- 
mains foreign to most Americans, not 
least because of the cursory, pusillani: 
mous coverage it generally receives 
here. Myron’s edi in the same issue 
is a bracing corrective to the one-sided 
euphoria with which the press greets re- 
cent events in Eastern Europe—eupho- 
ria that may be justified and damn near 
irresistible, but remains unreflective and 
self-congratulatory in too many quar- 
ters. Your magazine grows in stature by 
publishing her work 


Edward Hutchinson 
New York, NY 


Stranger Than Pipe Dreams 


I'm a big Jim Jarmusch fan, so on the 
ticket line I was hoping “Mystery Train’” 
wouldn't be as disjointed as Scott Co- 
hen’s story [December]. But it was. Jar- 
musch is either the coolest guy in the 
world or he’s the most arrogant, indul- 
gent, self-conscious art fuck who's ever 
suckered Hollywood into paying for his 
black 501s and haircolor, Let’s all get 
state-of-the-art video cameras, invite 
some heavy cats over for dinner, get 
them to say really weird things like “red 
wine is the life blood of mediocrity,” 
and challenge Jarmusch at the New York 


ROLLING STONES 


Film Festival. Mine’ll star Scott Cohen, 
1 lines but lots of posing, 


Nick Downs 
Brooklyn, NY 


Not Bloody Likely 


| could never understand what all the 
fuss was about the Jesus and Mary 
Chain. | mean, an hour of feedback is 
not my idea of a good time. But their lat- 
est LP, Automatic, and Ted Mico’s arti- 
cle [Flash, December] shed a whole 
new light on this obnoxious duo. Who 
do these two think they are? Yes, their 
new album is good, but if they think any 
woman is going to get near their knobs 
after that display of self-righteous crap, 
they are sadly mistaken! 


Kirsten Jones 
Chicago, Ik 


Body Language 


Christian Logan Wright’s article on Tay- 
lor Dayne I''Great Dayne," November} 
was a reassurance that not everyone has 
to be a Madonna or Tina Turner to suc- 
ceed in the music biz. Taylor looks stun- 
ning, her music has matured and, thank 
god, she’s lost all that fluff. Her talent 
will carry her a long way—her cleavage 
has nothing to do with it, 


Abby Gilks 
Albuquerque, NM 


New Sensation 


Cheers to Joe Levy for his Michael Hut- 
chence feature {20th Century Fox,” 
November]. Max Q was somewhat of a 
departure for the Aussie, but a welcome 
change. The commercial success he’s 
experienced worldwide has not 
changed his hat size too much. And the 
album is fabulous. 

Harriet Smith 

Glendale, NY 


Iwas thrilled to see Michael Hutchence 
back on the cover of SPIN. | bought not 
‘one but two copies. It’s time someone 
took Hutchence seriously. He’s not just 
a pretty face: he’s a talented musician 
who deserves to be treated as such. 


Carolyn A. Crawford 
Rochester Hills, MI 


Northwest Territory 


Thanks are in order to Kim Thayil of 
Soundgarden |’"Northwest of Hell,” De- 
ember] for touching on what all of us 
here have known for some time—the 
Sub Pop sound is one facet of Seatile’s 
music and not the whole at all: Sub Pop, 
through fantastic marketing and an ear 
for what is cool, has shifted international 
attention to the Northwest, Now the in- 
ternational press needs to discover that 
there is something far bigger here—all of 
it very grass roots, and very good, 
Thanks are also in order to SPIN for hav- 
ing mentioned at least one Northwest 
band in each of the last four issues. 


Rick Roberts 
The Posies 
Seattle, WA 


Errata 


In the December issue, the Richard 
Marx photo (pg. 12) is by Jeff Katz. 
Also in the December issue (Flash, page 
30), we reported a rumor that Billy Idol's 
record company rejected his new al- 
bum, Charmed Life. In fact, the record 
has not yet been completed. 
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MOOL & MILD 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. Kings and Box, 12 mg, "tar, 0 
100s, 12 mg. “tar”, d 
av. per cigarette by 


Max Hudson 
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“People come up to me like I’m this grim, have-a-noose-around-my-neck-at-all-times kind of person. That's not the case at all,”” says Nine 
Inch Nails’ Trent Reznor. “I’m not the happiest guy in the world. I'm not sure why. But | can’t say, ‘I's because someone stole my bike.’ ” 
Trent, a 24-year-old keyboardist from rural Pennsylvania, dropped out of college in ’84, moved to the steel wasteland of Cleveland and 
took a job as a studio technician to learn music engineering. Though he’s a trained classical pianist, he hasn't looked at a piece of sheet 
music in five years. He didn’t want traditional music theory and technique to interfere with Nine Inch Nails’ raw, uncalculated debut LP, 
Pretty Hate Machine. Reshaping '80s mope rock, Trent and producers John Fryer (Love & Rockets) and Flood (Depeche Mode, Cabaret 
Voltaire, Nitzer Ebb) fuse misery with technology. They take advantage of the massive appeal of the Cure, Depeche Mode and the Smiths 
(the dead-on expression of post-adolescent discontent) and make it danceable. The album is a collection of dense electronic noise, 
synthesized beats and powerful laments that wallow in introspection, attack with violent screams and haunt with seductive, droning 
whispers. The songs—the first Trent's ever written—are fraught with religious references, Trent sometimes putting himself in Christ's 
place. 
“believe in god,” he says. “I was brought up going to Sunday school and church, but it doesn’t really mean anything. Things upset me a 
lot. It was just a theme | kept coming back to—religion, guilt and doubting. | believe there’s a god but I'm not too sure of his relevance.” 
On stage, Trent and the touring band he formed in Cleveland are lost in a sea of smoke, leather and skin. Covered in cakey white 
powder, black lipstick and eyeliner, he moves slowly, provocatively, then erupts into a wild, uninhibited dance, yanking his guitar player 
‘around the stage by his ponytail and spitting beer onto the crowd. Unlike his harsh, aggressive music and dramatic stage performance, 
Trent Reznor—a little over five feet tall with long jet black hair, shaved on both sides, wearing a hoop earring and black combat boots— 
is, in person, a bit shy, a bit melancholy. “I'm not the cool rock guy who has a motorcycle,” he says. Although, for fun he does ride a 
mountain bike. 
“| was raised by my grandparents, the greatest people in the world,” says Trent. I try to tell them, ‘You’re not going to hear my music on 
the radio. I'm not going to be on soap operas singing this.’ | can imagine what my grandfather tells people: ‘It’s called Nine Inch Nails— 
here's the video. And here he is lying dead at the end of it.’ | warned my grandfather that the church might be after him.” 


—Robin Reinhardt 
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Rob Base The Incredible Base (Profile) On singles 
like “It Takes Two” and “Joy And Pain,” Base and DJ E-Z 
Rock brought hip hop onto the dance floor and togeth- 
er with house. On his second album (this time with and 
without E-Z Rock) his raps drop sweet rhythm, melody 
cond alitle bit of science onto a wide variety of grooves 
{acid-house to quasi-dancehall to old school breaks) 
that get the party started right. (Levy) 
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Dramarama Stuck In Wonderamaland (Chame- 
leon) They've moved away from New Jersey (to LA) 
‘and away from their 85 infectious cull-screamer “Any- 
thing Anything” (to softer melodies). But they haven't lost 
their electric edge. From “Last Cigarette” to “Lulabye,” 
with acoustic guitar ond a fight rhythm section, the al- 
bum soothes while it bums. (Reinhard!) 
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Everything But The Girl The Language of Life 
(Atlantic) Long ago they mastered the perverse roman- 
fic ballad: a cool and cynical jazz undertone mourning, 
love's inevitable failure. Now—with homs ond key- 
boards elevating pop manipulations, male choruses sil 
subordinate to Tracey Thoms vocals, more aggressive 
drums and the memory of pain deepening desire— 
they're willing to fight for love's success. (Wright) 
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Jesus Jones Liquidizer (Food) Jesus Jones are five 
snotty young men who sport stylish berets, think they're 
better musicians than Eric Clapton, better looking than 
Jason Donovan and write brilliant melodies. Crammed 
with rap samples, ‘60s psychedelic, pop sing-along- 
bility and Jesus H. Jones's growling vocals, is mesmer- 
izing. trip through time toking hold of your conscience, 
refusing fo let go. (Reinhardt) 


Law and Order Guilly Of innocence (MCA) 
They/re good songwriters, hungry, loud and smart 
enough fo leaven the electric crunch with some Middle 
Easter acoustic blues they leamed from Led you- 
know-who. Without the mythos that les other hard rock 
bands represent themselves as cartoon characters on 
their album covers, they're forced to fall back on their 
tolent. Which is considerable. (Levy) 


Opal Early Recordings (Rough Trade) Like snow on 
dead leaves, Kendra Smith’s soft vocals fall on David 
Roback's brittle folk-psych guitar with romantic detach- 
ment, an eerie disenchantment. These mostly acoustic 
‘artifacts date from the mid-80s, but a train song like 
“Norther Line” is as timeless as last night's tequila 
binge. (Schoemer) 


The Wanderers 


Wherever it has gone—from 


India to Persia, Turkey to Spain 


—gypsy music has belonged to 


the gypsies. Today, the Gipsy 


Kings give it to the world. 


ong before there were Gipsy Kings, there 
was gypsy music. Centuries ago it trav- 
eled from northeastern India with the 
Roma tribes who took it with them to Per- 
sia. From there some took it through Tur- 
key into what's now Yugoslavia and Hungary; 
others took it across Arab Africa and into Spain. 
But where ever it went, it remained gypsy music: 
seductively exotic mix of whatever was at hand 
and whatever had been picked up along the way. 

We're all gypsies now, of course, New Yorkers 
heading to the record store for the latest CDs from 
Brazil or Bulgaria, West Africans dropping James 
Brown into a traditional groove, Vietnamese trad- 
ing bootleg Bruce Springsteen tapes. You can call 
itworld beat if you want, but you could just as well 
call it gypsy music. 

The Gipsy Kings, a band of real gypsies who 
spent their childhood roving the south of France 
with portable radios tuned to the Beatles and Frank 
Sinatra and playing traditional flamenco songs, 
were bound to add some new elements to the mix. 
They make quintessential gypsy music: traditional 
moves (a fierce six-guitar attack, gorgeous strep- 
throated vocals in gypsy-Spanish dialect, Uzi-fire 
handclaps) braced by a Europop spritz of synthe- 
sizers, electric bass, and latinized percussion. 
Even so, when two sons of famed flamenco can- 
tour Jose Reyes got together with their cousins the 
Baliardos and their brother-in-law Jahloul Bou- 
chikhi 15 years ago to form the Gipsy Kings, many 
older, more traditional gypsies weren't sure what 
to make of the new sound. 

“Some were shocked and surprised in the begin 
ning,” says spokes-King Bouchikhi (call him 


Chico). But when their third album (last year's Gip- 
sy Kings) became an international pop phenom- 
enon, initial wariness turned to enthusiasm. It was 
nice to see the music crossing borders, but that’s 
what gypsies have always done anyway. More ex- 
Citing was the possibility that the music was break- 
ing down the kind of borders that have excluded 
gypsies from society in every land they've wan- 
dered through. Says Bouchikhi: “At the end of 
concerts gypsy people we don’t even know come 
by to thank us just because so many people are 
listening and looking at gypsies in a different way.”” 
But he adds quickly: “We're not ambassadors or 
diplomats of the gypsy people. We're musicians.” 

Their new album, Mosaique, doesn’t stray too 
far from their last one. Same instruments, same ra- 
tio of slow tracks to fast, even one Euroschlock 
cover (“Volare”) to balance their earlier “My 
Way.” Only a gypsy-rai cut sung in Arabic sets 
Mosaique off from the last album. But that’s al- 
right, because more than any cross-cultural inno- 
vations, what the Gipsy Kings sell is feeling. 
Shameless gut-melting sentiment. It makes people 
buy their records, and when they played for him 
before he died, Charlie Chaplin wept. 

“What was very important and symbolic to us,’* 
Bouchikhi intones, “was that Charlie Chaplin was 
the funniest man in history and he was crying to the 
music.” 

Itwould probably be pointless to ask Bouchikhi 
if he knows the difference between the genuinely 
moving and the bankably sentimental. Like the 
sweet, fiery gypsy music he and his family make, 
he'd just deny there was one. 


—Julian Dibbell 
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Yo wanted hardcore, so ya called 
the Ambassador. Then ya said he’s 


Graf iti 100 0m, but yo stil come for more. 
eee a) 


If y‘all don’t know about Jim Backus n’ hiz 
cactus, then yer frontin’ like tha great pumpkin’ 
Strait up Def Jam material iz how | describe The 
Cactus Album by 3rd Bass. Since the release of 
their single Steppin’ To The A.M.” last summer 
(recorded with Public Enemy producer Honk 
Shocklee), they've been shouted az the cultured 
white rap crew frum Queenz. MC Search, 
who'z originally frum tha Desert (Queenz},n’ 
Prime Minister Pete Nice switch styles n’ trade 


DEAR ELVIS 


Since the start of the column, Elvis has been besieged 
with letters. We select some, gather ‘round the Oui 
board and wait for his response. If you have a 
question for Elvis, send it to SPIN, 6 W. 18th St., New 
York, NY 10011. Please keep it short, Elvis is still o 
busy man. 


Dear Elvis, 

What's your favorite Stones song and why? 
Thanks, bud. 

Craig and Jim 

Tustin, CA 


Dear Craig and Jim, 

I never really liked the Stones—they were 
never very polite when they came to see me in 
‘Vegas, and Keith was always falling asleep in the 
strangest places—but they wrote some awfully 
good songs and they liked the blues. Special 
mention goes to “Have You Seen Your Mother, 
Baby (Standing in the Shadows),” because I like 
mothers, and I liked my mother, and I like songs 
about mothers, though I don't really know what 
this one’s about. But my favorite Stones song has 
always been “As ‘Tears Go By.” It came out in ’66, 
after I had finished that movie “Harum Scarum” 
and before I started “Spinout,” the one where I 
play a race car driver. I used to hear it on the 
radio and think, “That should be me.” Those 
feelings are always hard to handle. You know? 

Yours, 

Elvis 
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bats to hit tha off-speed pitches thrown by tha 
devils of society. Produced by Sam Sever, tha 
beatz iz mastered n’ tailored for tha negative 
nabiscos that feel rap iz black, n’ rock iz white. 

On wun of tha cuts, “The Gas Face” (wit’ 
help from De La Soul producer Prince Paul), 
they attack the “little white lies’ and 
mythogological tabooz that cloud the mind of 
society. Who is to say that just becuz a person 
wears black clothes and iz a black man that 
he’z an evil doer? Who’z to say that black cats 
“RY bad luck? Search n’ Prime Minister destroy 
these negative stereotypes and also the myth 
thot in rap you can't ploy that funky music, 
white boyz. 

Tha breakz “’R” taken frum tha basement 
stash of tha cut hut. The Cactus Album is 
sprinkled with some soulful paprika to give it 
that creole touch and spice up your mike. 
Giving us a variety of nations in one album, 3rd 
Bass even bridge the long-standing gap 
between the Desert and Medina (Brooklyn) in 
the song “Brooklyn-Queens.” Then they take 
that bridge to a whole new level: a level of 
stability between black and white in rap, ghetto 
style. 

De La’z album Three Feet High and Rising 
wuz done wit’ a game show theme to arouse 
‘audience participation. The Cactus Album uses 
bitz of the“Little Rascals” TV show, leadin’ off 
tha jamz wit’ “Stymie’s Theme.” Nuf-respekt! 
Tha rascalz were a family of various ethnic & 
racial kidz, but thay all had soul in tha hole, n’ 


for vulgarity. Now Vis, a bimonthly 
comic book for adults, has Britain 
busting its buttons over its scurrilous 
characters who have become as celebrated as 
Mad magazine's Alfred E. Neuman once was 
in the US. But Alfred E. never had the 
problems of Vis's Buster Gonads, whose 
Unfeasibly Large Testicles cast a giant hairy 
shadow over everything he does. “Ooh, my 
poor plums!” gasps Buster, after accidentally 
whacking himself with a tennis racket. Tracy 
and Sandra, “The Fat Slags.” are two foul- 
mouthed floozies who apply purple blotches to 
their cellulite-dimpled legs before venturing 
out for a night of shagging. (Leering at the 


I n the UK they've always had a soft spot 


datz where it countz. For those who still don’t 
understand, these “R” brothers frum yet 
another planet n’ thay jus’ wanna be accepted 
n' respected az part of tha fam. Yo, Pete, school 
‘em! 


Sinister Minister Pete Nice: “We jus’ 
wanna be true fo tha music & its heritage, 
We're not pop stars. We're a rap crew who 
knowz where tha music's from.” 


Yo, you can danse n’ all dat, what 
about tha competition—I mean, “R” 
you gonna graph some danse steps 
like Hammer does? 


MC Search: *@ #8$*! Hammer! If he wantz 
to dance, let him join Alvin Ailey. There's a lot of 
def brothers out there that's waiting for the 
chance to rock the mike.” 


Yo, if thay could make a better LP than 
Hammer, n’ Hammer's a brother, what does 
that say? In my opinion, what it means is 
anyone can be in this game and rise to the top 
without compromising anything that has to do 
with the heritage of the culture or music. Yo, 
word to the 3rd: they in there. And to the those 
sellouts who thought they could panhandle 
their way into the industry, you just got cut by 
the cactus. 


—Bénz Malone 


local chip shop owner, Sandra asks Tracy, 

Eve—didn't he give you one in the bus shelter 
last Saturday?”) “Young Stan, Son Of Man” is 
a lad with a Jesus fixation whose idea of 
amusement is nailing himself to a cross. 
“Maybe you can show me how to make 
bookshelves,” Stan implores his father. “For 
the last time,” yells Dad, “I'm not a carpenter, 
I'm a financial consultant! 

Viz critics accuse the magazine of being 
chawvinistic and crude. While it’s certainly 
both, it's also screamingly funny. For every 
Fat Slag, there's a Sid the Sexist. getting his 
come-uppance from the birds he 
unintentionally insults. “You divvent sweat 
much for a fat lass,” he tells one object of his 
affection who gives him a kingsize knuckle 
sandwich in return, And for every ill- 
tempered lout like Biffa Bacon (“Who the fuck 
are you looking at?"), there's a wimpy Mr. 
Logic, “a twat of the first order.” 

“Readers' Letters,” a popular Viz feature 
makes fun of British tabloids that print 
“humorous” anecdotes and useful/useless 
household tips submitted by readers hoping to 
win five pounds. “Recently I received a 
disturbing letter from my doctor informing 
me I had only three months to live,” writes D. 
‘Tennent (Senior) of Fulchester. “You can 
imagine my relief when I realized it was 
addressed to my 15-year-old son, also called 
David, and I had opened it by mistake. Phew!” 
Major G. Symonds of Codsall suggests, 
“Whenever you're shot in the chest, lie on the 
side you were hit. That way. only one lung will 
fill with blood.” 

With a circulation that’s risen from 150 to a 
million in ten years, Viz continues the fine 
tradition of Benny Hill, the “Carry On” films, 
and saucy seaside postcards, keeping British 
humor where it belongs—in the toilet. 


—Jane Garcia 
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SPIN. THE MUSIC MAGAZINE OF THE MOMENT. Soe? ise Ee, ae 
YOU GET THE LATEST NEWS ABOUT EVERYONE SESE UE anit ROG aon 
WHO'S HOT NOW. PLUS EVERYONE WHO'LL BE 

HOT IN THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS OR A 
YEAR FROM NOW, AND, SPEAKING OF NOW, IF 
YOU ACT NOW, YOU CAN GET A FREE SPIN TEE- 
‘SHIRT. PLUS A DEAL SO GOOD IT'S LIKE GET- 
TING FIVE ISSUES OF SPIN FREE. JUST SEND IN 
THE CARD OR CALL THE TOLL-FREE NUMBER 
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(Yes, reserve my free SPIN tee-shirt in the size 
indicated below. Also start my subscription to 
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Few Of Our 


stuff Favorite Things 


Foreign Agents, a paperback series featuring the leading 
French intellectuals of our time, is the Sony Walkman of post- 
modern theory: Jean Baudrillard, Michel Foucault, Gilles 
Deleuze and Felix Guattari, trendily packaged, compact and 
portable, replace dusty tomes the size of the Chicago 
telephone directory this stuff used to come in. Perfect for 
perusal on the subway or in fashionable Soho cafes. 


Kickin’ ballistics and 
on the warpath 
become 
synonymous in 1990 
as street slang takes 
on a new direction— 
comin’ straight outta, 
the reservation. It’s 
not a posse, it’s a 
tribe. And those 
aren't your 
homeboys, fool, 
they're your braves. 
Dig, Geronimo? 


A tool, not a cosmetic, it can be used to sculpt a EAR MASCAR 
short beard or bushy eyebrow. On lashes, it dark- ' nA 


ens and gathers, making you look as if you just got out of the ai; And if you cry, it 
leaves no tracks of your tears. 


spojsiodng 


Adding a classical flavor to the 
chaotic, a frantic touch to the 
tranquil and a delicate Flatt and 
‘Scruggs nuance to the 
sophisticated, that down-home 
instrument—as used by the 
Waterboys, Poi Dog Pondering, 
John Cougar Mellencamp and 
Camper Van Beethoven—has 
broken away from its hoedown and 
hayride heritage and moved 
uptown. 


ysu0g mospuy 


Merk Of REVS Lee, Dobe wab tect hock notion of the center as the domi- 
biGiig clit too many tecorday his Michigan nel ae i hie ee he 
based fanzine takes its name from a P-Funk point guard, Sha ite Be 
record and its love of Iggy and the Stooges ete ea = 
very seriously. Filled with scum rock, under- Lach ei cay rely 

ground films, Evel Knievel and some of the ats, and never before have 


Twisted, deliciously welid,’ond defintely the Kareem’s gone, and with him the \ 


004d VEN/' 


best R. Crumb-inspired cartoons ever, it’s a so gr Snes sued 
snarling missive from a world where things ei- is eer yoy 
ther suck or are godhead. And Motorbooty is i at the lakes, den 
godhead., Motor- son of the Lakers, John 
booty World-Wide Stockton of the Utah Jazz, 
Communications, WG ' Kevin Johnson of Phoenix and 
P.O. Box 7944, J # the Denver Nuggets’ Fat Le- . 
Ann Arbor, Ml AY, ver; east of the Mississippi, Isiah . 
48107. ” ) Thomas of the Detroit Pistons, New a 
i York Knick Mark Johnson, Doc Rivers of “Sez 
Atlanta and Mark Price from the Cleve- ae 


—Written and compiled by 
Michael Corcoran, Joe Levy, 
Lew, Frank Owen, Sam Smith 
and Christian Wright 


land Cavaliers. Though the regularseason 

lumbers on until the expansion teams are 
eliminated, Magic and Isiah know thatthe | 4 
championship is just a kiss away. 
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The biggest British benefit concert ever has been sched- 
led for this coming June 30. The day long outdoor festival 
‘at Knebworth Park—outside of London—will include per- 
formances by Phil Collins, Paul McCartney, Pink Floyd, 
Tears For Fears and Status Quo. frocees wae Se 
British Record Industry Trust—which is underwriting a Lon- 
don school for the performing arts—and the Nordoff 
Roger Daltrey (left) and John Entwhistle Robbins Music Therapy Foundation, which uses music in 
the treatment of handicapped children. “Music Therapy has been around for quite a few years in England,” 
‘says Phil Collins. “And the untold good it does for autistic and supposedly ‘unreachable’ kids is quite astound- 
ing. That's why I'm involved” 

Other acts invited—but not confirmed at presstime—were the Rolling Stones, Dire Straits (who are currently 


New York City ceremony, the Who were given the Nordorff Robbins’ 15th annual Silver Clef award for out- 
standing achievement in music (Neil Young was last year’s recipient). Their $1 million donation to the Founda- 
tion—raised at the NYC and LA performances of “Tommy"—represented only one-fourth of the total amount 
the Who gave to charity in 1989. 

‘At the Tanqueray sponsored ceremony, Roger Daltrey and John Entwhistle represented the Who (they or- 
rived and left seperately); Pete Townsend was in England with his wife, Karen, who was about go into labor. 
Talking with SPIN about the just finished Who tour, Daltrey enthused, “What a great band!” as if he were talking 
about a group he'd just heard for the first time. “It was a lot of work, but the music made it all worthwhile.” 

Nordoff Robbins, founded in 1975 by Paul Nordoff and Clive Robbins, will use its share of the concert 
proceeds to open a new center for handicapped children in London. Tickets for the Knebworth concert are 
$60, available in this country through Ticketmaster, 


‘Stax Men: (I-r) Andrew Love, lsaac Hayes, Sam Moore, 
David Porter and Wayne Jackson 
AfGreenpeace had a twin brother dedicated to the care and preservation of rock’n'roll’s forbears instead of our 
forests, that brother would be the Rhythm and Blues Foundation. The organization was founded by Washing- 
ton DC lawyer Howell Begle after he explored the case of R&B singer Ruth Brown. In the 50s, Brown's 
“Teardrops from My Eyes” (among other singles) sold double gold; in the 60s, when her record company 
started recording rock, she suddenly found herself deprived of royalties. With help from a Foundation friend 
(later a trustee ) named Jesse Jackson, Atlantic Records was eventually coaxed into cutting Brown a $20,000 
royalty check to cover payments she'd lost since 1970. 

‘The Honourable Ray Charles is Chairman of the Rhythm and Blues Foundation, and other trustees and artist 
advisors include Bonnie Raitt, Robert Cray, writer Dave Marsh, Terence Trent D'Arby, Bruce Springsteen and 
Anita Baker. The Foundation is setting up offices in the Smithsonian Institute's National Museum of American 
History in DC, where they've sponsored free concert by Sam Moore (of Sam & Dave) and the Memphis Horns 
and an R&B awards ceremony, They also hope to release a comprehensive six CD set of early R&B recordings. 
Funded in part by Atlantic and Madison Square Garden, the Foundation’s most important work may be aiding 
colder artists with health problems, whether it's a $300 grant for orthopedic shoes or $10,000 to the family of a 
Buitarist dying of cancer. 

“We have aspirations to establish a health insurance program for these artists," says Begle. “All of these older 
artists are basically grant-fathered out of health insurance and pensions. None of the recording sessions done 
prior to 1960 carry any health or welfare or pension payments on the part of the record labels, So even though 
you have all these re-issues, none of this is generating any health care for these artists” 
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BEYOND 
THE 
TERRORDOME 


“This is our most uncompromising single s0 far,” 
says Chuck D of Public Enemy's “Welcome Tb 
‘The Terrordome.” Even before its official release, 


“Somebody said that I was legitimising Hitler's 
excuse for exterminating the Jews,” says Chuck, 


“by that old Christian belief that the Jews killed 
Jesus. It was the Romans who killed Jesus, not 

the Jews. When I say ‘so-called Chosen,’ I'm not 
insulting the Jews, I'm questioning the right of 
any one people to think of themselves as the 
chosen. When I say ‘frozen’ that's not an anti- 
semitic remark. It just means that they were 

appalled and it stopped them dead in their tracks 
when the Washington Times interview came out. 

And they had a right tobe frozen, they hada 

right to be appalled. No question. If you look at 

the next line it says, ‘apology made to whoever 
pleases. And I did apologize—those remarks 

weren't in character for Public Enemy. But still I 

got crucified. 

“On the single I'm not just talking about Jews. 
Tm talking about the assassination of Huey 
‘Newton and Maloolm X (both murdered by 

black hands] and how black people got to take 

care of their own shit instead of making 

‘excuses for ourselves. I'm harsher on my own 

people than Iam on Jewish people.” Chuck D 
refers to the line from the new single, “Every 

brother ain't a brother” 

“The whole concept is that there is no such 
thing as black and white,” saya Chuck D, 

explaining the idea behind the forthcoming PE 
album Fear of a Black Planet (scheduled at 

presstime for a February release). “8 per cent 
of the planet is of the so-called Caucasian 
complexion. If the world is truly to come 
together in peace and love, then that 8 per cent 
have to abandon the notion that their 
complexion makes them superior to the rest of 
the planet. The authorities that be are 
concerned that a white Euro-centric culture is 
being overrun.” 


Jethro Tull—Rock Island 
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Linda McCartney phoned from backstage at the Palacio des 
Spores in Madrid, just before showtime, and after playing Germany, 
Scandinavia, Italy, Switzerland and France. “Every show has been in 
credible,” she said. “Every hall does look the same, and sometimes: 
we're not even sure what country we're in. What amazes me is how 
many people are being carried out after fainting. | counted 60 in Par- 
is” What seems to get the biggest reaction? “It changes, but the old 
early rockers like ‘Can't Buy Me Love,’ or ‘Saw Her Standing There; 
‘Band on the Run/ and ‘We Got Married’ from the new album.” In 
June, well after the tour ends, Paul McCartney will put his band 
back together for a benefit for Nordoff Robbins Music Therapy at 
Knebworth Park outside London, with Pink Floyd, Tears For 
Fears and Phil Collins. Mrs. McCartney's own agenda on the tour 
is “to get my point of vegetarianism across. | want to talk about things 

like that, because what I'm most interested in is the non-slaughter of 
animals, and non-experimenting on animals. | don’t want to drive 
people crazy with this, but I’m still going to keep saying it.” @ Pia 
Zadora, that show biz phenomenon, was given a party celebrating 
her new album, Pia Z, at Bice, one of New York's better restaurants. It 
was easily a $50,000 bash but no problem for the record company; 
the star's husband, Meshulem Riklis, one of the world’s richest 
men, put more than just bucks on the line for his adorable second wife 
(who's younger than his daughters by the first Mrs. Riklis). With hus- 
band and kids by her side, Pia presided over the premier of her first 
video for “Heartbeat of Love,” in which she wanders slowly, while 
singing, through the sleeping quarters of a large naval vessel, where 
scantily clad sailors, limbs dangling, hang from the crac 
mocks. Then she’s alone on a bed with and 


forth humpy-humpy, singing—or 

Haslam, ond Jellybean Benitez) gaped in 
having her pick of so many at the m 
the Pogues’s tour ll 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


Rapping about bass and 
booty, Miami rap is party 
music with a foul mouth. And 
2 Live Crew are the nasty 
rulers of the Miami scene. 
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BE wenty-nine. 
year-old Luke Skyywalker, aka) Luther 
Campbell—millionaire, record: company 
executive, owner of his own personal jet 
founding father of the Miami rap they call 
bass music and a key member of the phe- 
nomenally successful 2 Live Crew—has an 
explanation for why Tom Hammond, own 
ero the Alexander City, Alabama record 
tore, Taking Home The Hits, is presently 


being prosecuted on local obscenity 


charges tor selling the allegedly porno: 


2 Live Crew album Move 


yraphi 


Something 
Inthe same town they gol a record store 
run by a black guy selling to black kids: 
they never touched him. But this white guy 
with this store whore the white kids buy 
black records—they came down hard on 
him because they thought he was corrupt 
ing white kids. I's like the early days of 
rock'n‘roll, The authorities paid no atten 
tion as long as it was a black thing but as 


soon as white kids began aping black 


Article by Frank Owen 
Photography by Jon Ragel 
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SALES AND RENTALS 


VIDEO REVIEW, the leading home entertainment magazine, 
‘compiles the "Video 20” exclusively for SPIN. 


1 
BATMAN 
Warner 


2 
GHOSTBUSTERS 1 
RCA/Columbia 


3 
WHEN HARRY MET SALLY... 
Nelson 


4 
‘WHO FRAMED ROGER RABBIT 
‘Touchstone 


5 
‘STAR TREK V: THE FINAL FRONTIER 
Paramount 


6 
BAMBI 


Walt Disney 


7 
SEE NO EVIL, HEAR NO EVIL 
RCA/Columbia 


8 
SCROOGED 
Paramount 


9 
Ko 
MCA 


10 
‘WORKING GIRL 
CBS/Fox 


DUE IN STORES THIS MONTH 


1 
LICENCE TO KILL 
CBS/Fox 


2 
INDIANA JONES AND THE LAST CRUSADE 
Paramount 


3 
NEW YORK STORIES 
‘Touchstone 


4 


Orion 


5 
PINK CADILLAC 
Warner 


6 
DO THE RIGHT THING 
MCA. 


7 
LETHAL WEAPON 2 
| Warner 


8 
EDDIE AND THE CRUISERS I: EDDIE LIVES 
IVE 


9 
HANK WILLIAMS JR: FULL ACCESS 
Cabin Fever 


10 
ELVIS STORIES 
Rhino 


THE PERFECT MIX . . . 


& YOUR FAVORITE VIDEO 


styles, they came down hard.”” 

Luke Skyywalker also has an explana- 
tion for why his music has never gotten 
the sort of cultural respect New York hip. 
hop has. “The people in the media and 
the music business aren’t real black peo- 
ple—they’re bourgeois black people. 
Our music is ghetto music, and they 
don’t like it because it reminds them 
where they came from.” 

Joan Didion once called Miami a 
“pastel boomtown,” referring to the me- 
dia myth of TV shows like “Miami Vice” 
and films like Brian DePalma’s “‘Scar- 
face’ (a b-boy classic) that surrounds the 
city like the legendary heat and palm 
trees. Miami is a boomtown, but the 
boom comes not from cocaine money, 
shady real estate deals and questionable 
banking institutions, but from the kick 
drum on the Roland 808. That bass drop 
is the core of Miami rap, and in Miami 
that boom makes or breaks a record. 
Rib-rattling bass is not only the sound of 
Miami, it’s also a frequent lyrical 
theme—Danny D's “Boom, | Got Your 
Girlfriend,” and L'Trimm’s “Cars That 
Go Boom” are only two of the many 
songs to rhapsodize Miami bass. 

In the late 70s American record com- 
panies often re-mixed reggae albums so 
they weren’t as bass heavy. The reason- 
ing was that domestic audiences weren't 
used to being bombarded by such low 
frequencies. As the ’80s shift into the 
‘90s, and as the 2 Live Crew's single 
“Me So Horny,’ (a mass of bass, sensual 
groaning and quick computer beats) 
from their platinum album As Nasty As 
They Wanna Be, climbs the charts, look- 
ing and sounding for all the world like 
this year’s “Push It,” there's just no such 
thing as too much bass. Especially not 
for Luke Skyywalker, president of 
Skyywalker Records, the undisputed 
king of the music he christened “ghetto 
bass.” 

Skyywalker grew up in the Miami 
ghetto knownas Liberty City. Inthe early 
"80s, at weekend block parties, Liberty 
City was booming with humongous 
bass-heavy sound systems with names 
like Miami International Dj's, Space 
Funk Dj's, We Down Express, and 
Luke’s own system, Ghetto Style Dj's. 
“The bigger the bass cabinets the better 
the sound system,” remembers 
Skyywalker. 

The sound at these jams was so 
weighty, heavy and loud that there was 
little room or need for an MC's elaborate 
wordplay. The noise was always more 
important than the words, the DJ) more 
important than the rapper. Thus Miami 
never developed its own Rakim or Big 
Daddy Kane, and Miami MCs didn’t so 
much learn to rap as to chant, using 
mostly dirty, comic catch phrases like 
“throw the dick” and “we want some 
pussy” (phrases that Luke Skyywalker 
would later turn into 2 Live Crew sin- 
gles) to fill the gaps in the music. When 
New Yorkers complain about the relent- 


lessly juvenile lyrics of Miami bass mu- 
sic—all pussies and dicks—they forget 
that while New York hip hop has been 
studio-based for the last ten years, Mi- 
ami rap has only just left the sound sys- 
tems behind. Skywalker still deejays 
regularly with the Ghetto-Style Dj's at 
Pac Jam, a nightclub he owns in Liberty 
City—"just to keep in touch.” 

‘Another marked feature of Miami bass 
that can be traced directly to the sound 
systems is the enduring influence of 
‘Afrika Bambaataa and the Soul Sonic 
Force's 1982 single “Planet Rock.” 

“Every Miami song is ‘Planet Rock’ re- 
done,” says King Crush of Miami-based 
(but not Miami bass-minded) hip hop 
trio Nu Cali. “One of Nu Cali’s missions 
is to separate the art of hip hop from 
ghetto bass. We don't even call bass mu- 
sic hip hop because it’s so childish and 
immature. Miami bass teaches black 
people to have a low mentality. | don’t 
mean to dis people, but the 2 Live Crew 
have about as much to do with hip hop 
as Milli Vanilli. Hip hop is the soul of 
black music—in Miami they've forgot- 
ten that. Miami bass has no sense of his- 
tory—there’s no ‘old schoo!’ down here. 
It's all one school, and it's all wack. 
Many people who make Miami bass 


“The bigger the bass 
cabinets the better the 
sound system,” 
remembers Skyywalker. 


don't love their race. They love the dol- 
lar more.” 

“New York got that intelligent rap, 
Skywalker says. “Miami got the kind of 
rap you wanna have fun to and get loose 
to. We leave that ‘Long live the old 
school’ bullshit to New York. We're 
‘long live the almighty dollar.’ ” 

With lyrics like “Lay a bitch on the 
bed flat on her back/Fold her legs up 
high make the pussy splat” (“Put Her In 
The Buck”) and “That dick will make a 
bitch cry/When fuckin’ a bitch that’s 
tight inside/That dick will make a bitch 
act cute/Suck my dick bitch til | make 
you puke” (“Dick Almighty”), 2 Live 
Crew have crossed the boundaries of the 
scatological—commonplace enough in 
hip-hop—into the outright pornograph- 
ic. The 2 Live Crew—at least on re- 
cord—are not sensitive lovers. 

But to Skyywalker, making money 
and offending liberal sensibilities are 
one and the same. His latest project is 
the Skywalker Records signing of Pub- 
lic Enemy's Professor Griff, whose re- 
marks to the Washington Times kicked 
off last year’s Public Enemy anti-sem- 
itism furor. Skyywalker Records plans to 
release a Griff album—including a por- 
tion of the Washington Times inter- 
view—on January 15, Martin Luther 
King day. 

‘Asked if he thought the Griff associ- 


ation might be dangerous to the 2 Live 
Crew's career, Luke Skyywalker re- 
sponds, “We're dangerous people. Let 
the man say his piece. | don't know 
where he gets some of that shit from— 
like how white people are a mongrel 
race because they fucked dogs. Imagine 
putting that shit on record.” 
On the weekend in Miami, fields and 
small stadiums are filled with crowds 
gathered around groups of flashy auto- 
mobiles and jeeps. Sponsored by local 
audio stores like H&S and Sound Ad- 
vice, the competition is for money and 
equipment, and the crowd. decides 
which car stereo system has the best 
bass sound. “An average audio system is 
2,000 watts, but some guys have nearly 
10,000 watts in their cars,” says Sam 
Ferguson, a one time member of the Tri- 
ple Em DJ's, now manager of a local bass 
outfit, Young and Restless, whose debut 
single, “Poison Ivy,” has made them a 
firm Miami favorite. “Some guys spend 
more money on their system-than on 
their apartment. It’s getting to be so that 
you can’t pick up a girlfriend unless you 
have that bass in your car.”” 

‘Cars have now replaced sound sys- 
tems as the primary way bass music cir- 
culates around Miami. A string of local 
independent record companies includ- 
ing Pandisc, Joey Boy, Hot Productions 
and Skyywalker cater to an insatiable 
demand for Miami bass music. 

Listening to the music pouring out of 
these car stereos it becomes increasingly 
obvious that the stereotype of Miami rap 
ing exclusively about dicks and pus- 
sies is simplistic. There are plenty of lo- 
cal outfits like the Dogs intent on being 
even nastier than 2 Live Crew—espe- 
cially now that 2 Live Crew’s “Me So 
Horny” has made it into the pop charts 
and onto the “Arsenio Hall Show.” The 
group (eager to reach all the consumers 
they can, but not eager to be implicated 
in another obscenity trial) has released a 
clean version of As Nasty As They 
Wanna Be entitled As Clean As They 
Wanna Be. But there is a diversity to Mi- 
ami bass that is rarely acknowledged. 
There's the space funk experimental 
doodlings of Maggotron. There's the 
teen angel romance of L’Trimm. There’s 
the good-natured party music of Young 
and Restless. And even Skyywalker's 
own label features a political bass act, 
the Rhythm Radicals. 

Attacked by Tipper Gore for—ac- 
cording to Luke—encouraging kids to 
go.on a fuck spree and shunned by the 
culturally conscious portion of the hip 
hop nation, Miami’s reputation as the 
home of bawdy and sexist hip hop still 
lingers. Luke Skywalker has little time 
for such carping: “People say we disre- 
spect women. | say if the shoe fits, wear 
it. Ifyou a ‘ho and been a ‘hoall your life 
sucking everybody's dicks then you can 
take it personal. But if you a woman and 
don't fit in that category then you take it 
funny. Simple as that.” -) 


Enhancing the night. The intrigue of tastes achieved with 1 ounce of Kahlua, 1! ounces of vodka on a 


the rocks. A classic. for good reason, Kahlua mixes excitingly’ in so many ways: we tell all in the Kahlia Recipe Book 
Do send for as many copies as vou like, Kahlua, Dept. 4. P.O, Box 230, Los Angeles, CA 90078-0230. 
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od. You don’t think they 
might just kill us do 
you?” Daisy says, 

squeezing a glob of stolen liverwurst onto a 


slice of flatbread. ‘I mean, they wouldn’t 

have any reason to kill us would they?” | lift 

my head off the table and look at her 

sleepily. A portrait of some grim-faced Czech Communist general is 
looming directly above her head, the only ornamentation in the 
chilly, tea-colored room we have, without explanation, been locked 
up in. It’s all very surreal. In an adjoining room, a group of Czech 
border guards are watching the news from the demonstrations in 
Prague. The roar of a half-million 


Czechs chanting SVOBODNE 
VOLBY filters through the door, 
making me sick with 
frustration. ““Noooo,” | groan. 
“| mean, | don’t know. No, of 


course not. God, don’t say 
that.” We make bug-eyes at 
each other and burst into a fit of 
manic laughter. “Stop 
laughing,’’ Daisy pleads. “If 
the guards find us laughing 


they might just really go off us. We have to act like we're all sorry In the streets of Prague and 
prs - beside the crumbling Berlin 
jorry for what? 
“For getting on the bloody train without visas. We have to make Wall, SPIN -“ ~ Fp hone 
them think that we're taking this very seriously.” le ty 
“Ok, ok.” 


So we clean up our crumbs and sit, erect, waiting for some word on Article by Celia Farber 
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‘our plight, | check the time. “We've been in here for 
two hours you know. | have to go to the bathroom.” | 
rattle the door handle. “‘Let me out of here, you fascist 
pigs! | have to go to the bathroom. Christ!” 

“We are so doomed,” Daisy says with a faint smile. 

Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia. A political earthquake is rocking Eastern Eu- 
rope, and we're trapped in a meat freezer, halfway 
between East Berlin and Prague. Daisy, my best 
friend, and |, were trying to get to Prague, we had to 
get to Prague. The Czechs had finally gone stir-crazy. 
They were toppling their regime! Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people were pouring into the streets, waving 
flags, chanting, singing. Revolution! So there we were 
‘on the train, pumped to the gills, our pockets full of 
‘West German mini-sausages, zooming off to the Revo- 
lution, The next thing you know, these three East Ger- 
man border guards with mean, watery eyes and little 
black briefcases snatch up our passports, drag us off 
the train, and bung us in this meat freezer. Just be- 
cause we didn’t have visas. “They really don’t cut 
people any slack in this part of the world,” | mumble, 
pressing my forehead dejectedly against the frosty 
windowpane of our prison cell. “None.” 

We tried everything. We begged and pleaded. Dai- 
sy almost started crying. “Please, please, pleeeese. 
You don’t understand, we have to get to Prague today. 
Otherwise we'll miss the revolution!” The guards just 
stood there in their stiff olive-colored uniforms, shak- 
ing their heads and sputtering “Not possibull, nott 
possibull..”” 

1 knock on the door and ask one of the Czechs for a 
toilet, One of them walks through our room, unlocks 
the door and points to a toilet, but as soon as | step 
outside the door, one of the East German guards spots 
me, grabs my arm, flings me back into the room, slams 
the door and locks it again, yelling something in Ger- 
man. "God," Daisy says. “They're really not kidding 
are they?” 

An hour later, we're too cold to speak. Our hands 

are purple when, finally, a guard unlocks the door and 
signals us to follow. Back to the train. We are so re- 
lieved that for a moment we forget to care whether 
they're sending us to Prague or back to Berlin. Any- 
where in the world but in that meat freezer was fine by 
us. Three hours for not having a visa. 30 years for criti- 
8 your government. The world is mad. 
It’s snowing. “Where the hell are we?” Daisy won- 
ders as we are escorted back to the train. A sign says 
something like Sinhusaksin. “We're in Sinhusaksin.”” 
‘We pass a Czech border guard who looks at us sympa- 
thetically. He’s human! Our last chance. “Please,” 
we say, as we walk past him, “tell them we need to go 
to Prague, not back to Berlin.” He doesn’t speak Eng- 
lish, but he shrugs his shoulders and smiles. Forget it. 
We climb onto the train back to Berlin, sit down, and 
look out the window. The Czech guard is on the plat- 
form, squinting in the sun. He smiles at us and waves. 
He looks about 19 years old. We wave back. “Oh 
look at him,’" Daisy wails. “‘Sweetheart, what are you 
doing in that uniform?” 

‘Suddenly, he stretches his foot out and starts carv- 
ing a big heart in the snow, then an arrow through it. 
“Look,” Daisy says, clinging to the window. “He's 
brilliant. He's brilliant! The Czechs are brilliant! God | 
love him! That does it, we HAVE to come back." She 
pulls down the window as the train pulls out and yells 
"We'll be back sweetheart! Promise! Just stay there, 
we'll be back!” 


standing right in front of it. A10-foot concrete wall 


| U's hard to believe the Berlin Wall even if you're 
slamming right through the heart of a country, the 
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“1 couldn’t live in the 


US,” says Udo. “I 
couldn’t live thinking 


about nothing.” 


final solution to the political fallout of World War I. A 
prison wall that went up in the middle of the night 28 
years ago, with barbed-wire fences running even un- 
derwater—through lakes and rivers. The Wall 
plunged through 25 kilometers, mangling houses and 
dividing thousands of families in its desperate cold- 
war quest for political definition and above all, con- 
tainment. The wall was built to avert an economic 
disaster, to seal in a dwindling East Germany, which 
by 1961 had already lost over three million people, 
one sixth of its population, to the West. 

There was no warning, either when it went up or 
when it came down. People who lived on the dividing 
line woke up on August 13, 1961, to find barbed wire 
snaking its way around their buildings. In the first few 
weeks they jumped out of windows trying to get to the 
other side. Even a 77-year-old woman made the 
leap—she got away with a broken leg. Four people 
missed the rescue nets and died. Pretty soon all win- 
dows on the borderline were bricked up. 

The Berlin Wall: Has enough concrete to build a 
small town. Enough barbed wire to span the earth. The 
first year it was lined with 50,000 armed guards and 
130 observation towers—after five years 210 obser- 
vation towers. By 1964 there were over a hundred sta- 
tions for wolf hounds trained to attack. By 1965, 245 
bunkers and rifle pits. It was decided that defectors 
were to be shot, without warning or summons to stop. 
If the bullets didn’t get them, the minefield would. 

I remove one glove and touch it. | am on the west 
side of it. On this side, the Wall is splattered with emo- 
tion and color, with symbols of fury, indignation and 
ridicule: peace and anarchy symbols, flowers, pro- 
tests, petitions. There are 
freshly-hacked holes in it, 
none large enough for a hu- 
man being to pass through, 
but large enough to serve as 
peepholes to the other side, 
the other Germany. On the 
east side, the Wall is solid 
gray. Except for one patch 
that is whitewashed. Last 
night some East Berlin art- 
ists, emboldened by the 
opening, tried to paintsome- 
thing on it. A West German 
man is patiently hacking 
chunks out of the Wall with 
a pick and sledgehammer, 
and putting them in a knap- 
sack. He offers me two 
pieces. Moments later he 
gets pulled into the back of a 
dark green Polizei van and 
taken away. A punk jumps 
up, kicks the wall and 
screams ‘Vack mit dem 
‘Mauer!’ Downwith the wall! 


Above: The Bertin Wall 
Right: Czech students on a march 


There are broken champagne bottles everywhere, 
and the line of East German cartoon-like bug-cars, 
Trabants, still, a week and a half after the historic 
opening, stretches farther than the eye can see—both 
coming in and going out. 

If this wall could talk. It would tell us about the guy 
who was killed, peppered with 39 bullets, just weeks 
ago, for trying to climb over to the West. Or the girl 
who tried to fly over in a hot air balloon earlier in the 
year and was shot down. They each get a little black 
cross on the west side, nothing on the east side. The 
Wall museum, just a few hundred feet away from 
Checkpoint Charlie, has all the escape stories, those 
who succeeded and those who did not. Since the wall 
went up 28 years ago, every conceivable escape plan 
has been tried. People have successfully escaped by 
digging tunnels, building flying machines, hot air bal- 
loons, crossing the Baltic in improvised mini-subma- 
rines, sliding down wire ropes and chair lifts, sewing 
false uniforms, hiding in car trunks, radio cabinets and 
even suitcases. 

Some relied on sheer wit. Dr. Rainer Hildebrandt, 
founder of the Wall Museum and publisher of several 
books about the Wall, sips a coffee and tells me his 
favorite escape story: “My favorite one is the simplest 
one,” he says. “An East German man walked all the 
way up to Checkpoint Charlie and told the guard, ‘My 
mother is dying in West Berlin, You must let me see 
her. | have been given permission.’ The guard asked to 
see his papers. He pointed to one of the offices a said 
“They're in there.’ The guard grunted, and called on 
another guard to watch the man while he went to look 
at his papers. When the first guard was gone, the man 
told the same story, except in reverse, to the second 
guard. ‘My mother is dying in East Berlin, ’he said.’You 
must let me visit her.’ The guard asked for his papers. 
‘Yve forgotten them,’ he said. ‘I was so upset when | 
heard about my mother that | left them at home, in 
‘West Berlin. Please let me in.’ ‘No,’ the guard roared. 
‘Go home instantly and get your papers.’ And with 
that the man was released into West Berlin.” 

“You see what kind of genius and courage can 
come out of a person's simple wish to escape,” says 
Hildebrandt, who has provided contacts and advice 
to defectors over the years. When Hildebrandt, a tire- 
less advocate of “non-violent struggle for human 
rights,’’ heard they had opened the Wall, he was 
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shocked. He did not see it coming. I was speechless. 
| didn’t believe it at first. | still haven’t fully compre- 
hended it,” he says. “I never thought I would live to 
see this, We can really speak of a revolution now. All 
dictators will realize that even they can be toppled 
when the people learn the principles and methods of 
non-violent struggle.” 

Just weeks ago people were murdered here, trying 
to cross. Today, East Germans pour through by the 
thousands, Already, Pepsi has made a commercial, 
with sprightly young Germans partying on the Wall, 
as happy as people get when they drink Pepsi. Hooray 
for Pepsi! Hooray for the Wall! The world is mad. 


walked into his apartment in East Berlin on No- 

vember 9th. It was his mother calling from the 
neighboring district. She was crying. “I was sure 
somebody had died,” laughs Udo, a 21-year-old math 
student. “Then she finally stopped crying and told me 
. . «they had opened up the Wall.”” Ten minutes later, 
the family sat in their Trabant waiting to exit through 
one of the checkpoints to West Berlin. “Itwas the best 
day of my life,”’ Udo says, sipping a soda in the corner 
of an East Berlin “Youth Club,” or jugendklub. “For 
the first few minutes, | couldn't believe | was in West 
Berlin. It was incredible. Thousands of West Berliners 
were waiting for us, beating the roofs of our cars, hug- 
ging us, shaking hands, saying ‘Hello! How are you! | 
stayed in West Berlin all night and went straight to 
school in the morning.” 


T: phone was ringing when Udo Lichsteig 


BERLIN. It's a strong name. It sounds like steel. 

West Berlin bursts with big-city glitz—with 

‘excess and ornamentation, cheeriness, coziness and 

chic. With endless shopping malls, noise, candy, 

Christmas decor, and 100 shades of lipstick. Neon 

green. Stress. Competition. Nice shoes. Nicer shoes! 
Keep shopping! Capitalism. 

(On the subway map of East and West Berlin, the 
train lines turn from bright color to black at a certain 
point, and suddenly streets have names like ‘Karl 
Marx Platz.” It takes about 10 seconds, once your 
passport is stamped, you have your one-day visa, and 
you've exchanged your 25 D-Marks, to walk from the 
‘one country to the other—the one ideology to the 
other. 

East Berlin is dark, musty and quiet. It has the feel of 
a city recently bombed. Everything is plain, sinister, 
functional and unembellished. No nonsense. Lenin's 
frown is everywhere, in looming statues and portraits. 
Every little detail has been revised to fit the aesthetic of 
the ideology. Communism. There are no streetlights, 
and the winter sky turns to purplish black by mid- 
afternoon. Everything seems deliberately drab. The 
window displays, the curtains, the barstools, people's 
boots, women’s eyeshadow—it all looks like it’s from 
twenty years ago. Every last object seems to be yel- 
lowing with hopelessness and stagnation. The people 
are all wearing the same drab, practical, acrylic 
clothes. Still, | am told, East Berlin is the richest and 
most “cosmopolitan” city in all of GDR. If | really 
want to see how people live in East Germany, people 


B erlin. The name still has a majestic ring to it. 


tell me, | should go to Leipzig or Dresden. Leipzig. 
That's where everything started. 

We're sitting around a table in one of East Berlin's 
Jugendkluben. The Jugendkluben are run by the 
Communist youth organization, and each district of 
East Berlin has one. The interior is sparse—one room, 
a few tables, chairs, a bar that sells beer and soda, a 
tape recorder, people—hipsters in post-punk garb, 
dyed hair (hair-dye smuggled in from the West). The 
music: Heaven 17. Brothers—Sisters—We don't 
need that fascist groove thing. 

Udo's two American pen pals have informed 
him about life in the States. “I couldn't live in the US,” 
Udo says. “I couldn't live thinking about nothing,”” 

‘And here? “I thought about escaping before they 
opened the Wall,’” he confesses. “But now | don’t 
want to leave anymore. It’s more interesting here. We 
havea dream now. | know alot of people have left, but 
a lot came back, too. They just wanted to see West 
Berlin. Most GDR citizens want to have a socialist 
country, but a real socialist country. Nothing like this 
one. This is not real Socialism. You're not a free citi- 
zen, you cannot say what you want. They always tell 
you what to do. What to think. They say ‘The people 
can't think too much.’ But they—the Communist 
leaders—are happy. They live well. They can go to 
the shops and get anything they want. They can go to 
the United States and visit or even live there if they 
want. One of them just had a long vacation in Florida, 
spent $10,000 | think. Meanwhile, our economy is 
falling apart.” 

Sabina, another 21-year-old East Berliner was not 
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too impressed by the West. “It was too much,” she 
says, “too crowded. | wanted to go home to dark, qui- 
et East Berlin. The East Germans are more modest and 
unpretentious than the West Germans. | think most 
GDR citizens don’t want the two Germany's to merge. 
The character of the two populations don't fit.” 

Sabina, a soft spoken girl who chain smokes and 
has a boyfriend in Poland, is studying to become an 
English and Russian teacher. Now she has a new prob- 
lem. “People here don’t want to learn Russian any 
more,” she says, crushing a cigarette butt, “They hate 
it. They resent it. Russian courses will all be empty in 
the future.” Just the other day, Sabina and other GDR 
students received some staggering news. A big exam 
that they have been preparing for for four years has 
been canceled. The topic: Marxism-Leninism, “It’s all 
too much,” she says, shaking her head. “I'm against 
the Communists, naturally, but I don’t know who else 
is going to run the country. The smaller parties have 
no program.” 

“1 can’t imagine,” says Sabina, “that we have lived 
through such strange times. | don’t know how I han- 
dled it. Now, for the first time, I'm feeling patriotic. I'm 
not ashamed to say that | am East German.” 

Sabina, like Udo, has no plans to emigrate to the 
West. “it's much more interesting to be here now, and 
I think East Germans have an obligation to stay here 
and fight for change. It’s a real challenge to be living in 
the middle of this chaos.” 

Udo says students used to get expelled from 
school—banned from all universities—if they ex- 
pressed any type of criticism of the regime. Some of 


his friends were expelled for writing defamatory re- 


marks about the army and putting it up oni wall. They 
were told they couldn't even visit classes. Udo strokes 
his chin and laughs. “And now,” he says, “they are 
being rehabilitated.” 

Sabina says she has gotten used to walking around 
angry and disgusted. “Of course I’m happy that things 
seem to be changing now,” she says, but I'll never 
forget what has been. I was horrified to see my father, 
a 54-year-old man, so happy—like a child who got a 
toy—because he’s finally allowed to go visit his 
mother.” 


“Quite a lot about the two world wars,” he says. 

“Alot about the Third Reich and the development 
of worker's organizations. Nothing before this centu- 
ry. We also didn’t hear anything about the period of 
Stalin. Nothing about his crimes. They said ‘Ok, Stalin 
wasn't a real Communist,’ but they didn’t tell us he 
killed tens of millions of people.” 

Punk came to GDR, Udo tells me, in 1984. “I like 
the punks,” he says. “I like the anarchist philosophy, 
even though | know it would never work. In West Ber- 
lin 1 saw a lot of red and black flags. A friend of mine 
whois from the North of GDRis an anarchist. He only 
wears black clothes and red pullovers with a black star 
in the middle, and a black hat. And he has a black flag 
hanging out of his window. He's great.”” 

When in the army, Udo and his friends had a 
club that almost landed them in-deep trouble with 
their government. Udo has a sense of humor about it. 
“There were only six of us,” he says laughing. “We 
knew it was forbidden to have a club, but we didn’t 
think it was that serious. We were like an English 
speaking club, we called ourselves ‘Inducement,’ and 
we talked about Anarchism a lot. We all wore black 
jackets, sunglasses and pins with our symbol, and all 
we did was sit in our tents and drink green tea and 
listen to Madness records all day, real loud.” 


l ask Udo what he has learned in his history classes. 
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“We got the Madness record, Complete Madness, 
from Poland.” The officers were not amused. “They 
organized meetings against us,” Udo says with a 
chuckle, “‘They thought we were dangerous, and they 
confiscated our letters, that we wrote to each other. 
They just walked into our bunks and said: ‘There are 
suspicions that you have political thoughts. We want 
the letters.’ But they couldn't understand them be- 
cause we wrote them half in English.” 

The letters were sent to higher officers for transla- 
tion, and then things got worse. “The officers got furi- 
ous because they couldn’t make any sense out of the 
letters, even when they were translated. We wrote sil- 


‘Above: All over Prague, candles burn for the cause 
Below: They're calling it The Velvet Revolution 
Opposite: “Today, people have lost all tolerance with communism.” 


ly things like ‘Why didn’t you answer our last letter, 
even though we did not give you our address?’ 

“They thought Inducement was planning to fight 
the system,” he says, laughing again. “‘But there were 
‘only six of us, and all we did was sit around and listen 
to records. Anyway, they called us into their offices 
and told us that if we didn’t stop we would lose our 
positions at the University.” 

‘And that was the end of Inducement. 

I'm staring at Udo now, like he’s an exotic lizard in 
a glass box. His life is so unbelievable to me. | could 
talk to him all night. He can’t understand why I'm so 
interested. To him, he’s just Udo, a math student, and 
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his life is like anybody else’s life. 

Udo and his girlfriend, who has not said a word all 
night, get up to leave. They're going to see a film ver- 
sion of Orwell’s 1984 which is being shown for the 
virst time ever in East Germany. | ask Udo what he 
wants from America. Books on Anarchism, and funk 
records, he says. He especially likes Cameo and Earth 
Wind and Fire. 

He gives me a friend’s address in West Berlin to 
mail the package to. “Otherwise Ill never get it.” 


onday. It is dawn in Lichtenberg, a hazy 
M gray, freezing day. The train platform is 

filled with people, gray people, waiting for 
the train. Now we can go to Prague. We each have a 
nice crisp visa, full of red stamps and everything. We 
hope to run into those same three guards on the train 
Hal Just as we've settled in for the six-hour trip, the 
conductor walks in. “Tickets! Uh oh. Stranded 
again. We don’t have very many GDR marks. It 
slipped our minds that we would have to pay for the 
train ticket. On our last trip they never asked for tick- 
ets. Can we pay in Czech money? “Imposssibull.” But 
it’s a Czech train, All the signs are in Czech, And any 
minute we'll be in Czechoslovakia. “Nein.” Ok then, 
how much is it? 32 GDR marks. About $1.80. For both 
tickets, Not to Prague, we learn, but to Dresden. It is 
Imposssibull to buy a ticket all the way to Prague. We 
must get off the train in Dresden and buy a ticket there 


to go from Dresden to Prague. “GET OFF the train?” 
We stare at each other in horror. We can’t get off the 
train. The train will leave without us! That's not the 
conductor's problem. He is evil. He has lips like eels. 
He wants to throw us in that meat freezer again! 

We ask a friendly-looking young man seated near 
usto help translate this conductor's psychobabble. He 
translates to English. It’s still psychobabble. We have 
to get off the train in Dresden because we have to get 
off the train in Dresden. We cannot possibly stay on 
this train. His eyes are ablaze. THIS IS GERMANY! 
YOU CANNOT BUY A TICKET TO PRAGUE IN GER- 
MANY! But, we argue, Dresden is also Germany. 
There must be some misunderstanding here. Does he 
mean that we either can/cannot buy a ticket in GDR 
marks, or that we must buy a ticket ata ticket booth, or 
in Czech Crowns, or what? We point out once more 
that this train is going to Prague and that we are also 
going to Prague, and so the most sensible thing for us 
to do is stay on the train that is going to Prague. Then 
wewill end up in Prague. If we get off the train we will 
end up in Dresden. In a meat freezer. 

One last time, from the beginning: Why must we get 
off the train? Our interpreter puts the question to him. 
He throws a fit, slamming his little black briefcase 
shut, He waves his arms and yells and yells and yells. 
He points to us, to his briefcase, to the train, Every- 
body stares. When he is finished, he storms out and 
slams the door behind him. “What did he say?” we 


ask our interpreter. “Do we have to get off in Dres- 
den?” "Yes,"’ he says apologetically. “Why, though?” 
He shakes his head. “I don’t know.’” 

am searching for my notepad to write all this mad- 
ness down when an elderly man approaches me with 
a red plastic cup, looking for the restaurant car. His 
name is Siegiried. He and his family live in Dresden 
and they are returning from a trip to West Berlin. His 
English is very good. He is a professor of German and 
Physical Education. | ask him what they thought of 
West Berlin. He looks at me intently, with lively blue 
eyes. “Never in our lives,” he says, “could we imag- 
ine what we saw there. The colors! The people!” Sieg- 
fried shakes his head. | feel like we're ina movie. “My 
sons . . .one of them got a pair of jeans, and the other 
one got a sweater. And my wife . .. she got a bag. A 
bag of real leather.” 

“And you?” | ask 

Siegfried smiles, “Oranges.” 

“"What?"” 

“Oranges. In Dresden we can only get oranges 
once a year. Bananas too. Once a year.”” 

“I remember the first time | saw the wall,” Siegfried 
says, gripping my arm and lowering his voice to a 
whisper. “I cried. It’s so ugly. So horrible.” He 
squeezes my arm. “| understand the problems of Cap- 
italism but at least in the West, people can see results 
from their work. We work like slaves, and the reward 
never comes. We never see the results.” I decide that 
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I'm going to send Siegfried cratefuls of oranges as soon 
as | get home. 

We're approaching Dresden and I have to pack up 
my things. | tell Siegfried about us having to get off the 
train and he shakes his head. As Daisy and. get off the 
train, Siegfried comes running toward us on the plat- 
form. “I spoke to some guards . .. and they said you 
can stay on this train,” he says, pointingto two Czech 
guards on the platform. We look at them and they nod. 
Thank God! We get back on the train and stand on the 
steps to say good-bye to Siegfried and his family. But 
suddenly, the crazy conductor—the one with the eel 
lips—shoves us back into the train and slams the door 
so fast my hand is almost crushed. We go to the win- 
dow. Siegfried is still on the platform, fuming. “They 
treat people like animals,” he hisses. “Always, like 
animals.” They stand on the platform, steam rolling 
out of their mouths, waving happily, Siegfried slightly 
bent under the weight of the oranges. The train to 
Prague moves out. 

Somehow, | fall asleep. When | wake up, Daisy is 
gone. | go to look for her and finally find her in a train 
car full of young Soviet boys. They don’t speak a word 
of English, so we use sign language to communicate. 
They have left the Soviet Union, we decipher, and 
they're going to . . . Austria, we think, Russia? Thumbs 
down. Their parents are in . . . Poland? Doing what? 
One of them makes a tree-chopping gesture. Chop- 
ping trees? A beard gesture ... a person carrying a 
sack..Santa Claus! Their parents are chopping Christ- 
mas trees in Poland. Why? Never mind. They like rock 
and roll. They have bought a record—Iron Maiden. 
Very expensive. They bought it together. Then one of 
them looks at me and says “Milli Vanilli,” “good,” 
and holds two thumbs up. I’m not sure whether I'm 
dreaming or this is really happening. | take a swig of 


vodka from the bottle handed to me, and ask what else 
they like. “Rapa.” “Huh?” “Rappa, rappa rappa 
Boom-chi-boom-boom-chi.” “Oh, Rap- OK. yeah.”” 
They nod and crack up. More vodka please. It’s freez- 
ing. We say dos vedanya and head for the restaurant 
car. 


e sit down in the restaurant car and order 
W schnitzels from a jovial gray-haired wom- 

an who seems instantly fond of us. We tell 
her we are going to Prague. Her face lights up. “Ahhh. 
Prague!” She says. She shakes her fist in the air and 
roars with laughter. “Demonstration in Prague, ja?” 
she says. “Have you demonstrated?” we ask. “Me? 
Nooo,” she says, and laughs again. “Me, | am 60 
years old and | am Communist. | keep my mouth shut. 
But in Prague . . . “” Her fist clenches again and her 
face beams. Then she does a little skip and disappears 
into the kitchen to get our schnitzels.. 

The Czech train guard who stamped our passports 
comes into our compartment. He takes his hat off, sits 
down, and lights a cigarette. Nobody speaks. He’s try- 
ing to let us know that he’s a real person. We talk a 
little, a choppy mix of German, English and Russian. 
He tells us that there has been a general strike in 
Prague today and that a demonstration will just be 
ending when we get there. “Communists out,’” he 
says jerking a thumb toward the window. He's 23 
years old. He wants to come to the States and wonders 
how mucha plane ticket costs. About $900 round trip, 
Itell him. He scribbles numbers all over his notepad 
fora minute and then shakes his head. In his currency, 
Czech Kronor, he tells us, and with his salary, it would 
take him exactly ten years to make enough money for 
the ticket alone. 


“To your mad world there is one answer: to refuse.” 
From Poems to Czechoslovakia, Marina Tsvetayava 


inally, Prague. We get off the train, and within 

seconds we can feel it. ENERGY. Heightened 

awareness, like a mild electrical current right 
under the skin. Czechoslovakia has erupted, again. 
There are posters, banners, flyers everywhere—revo- 
lutionary slogans painted in bold, impatient strokes of 
black and red. A few hundred people are still in Wen- 
ceslas Square, milling around the statue of King Wen- 
ceslas, which is covered with banners, flags and 
candles. We stand gaping. 

A young man hands us each a cup of hot—some- 
thing. Honeywater, kisses us on the lips and pins a 
little red-white-and-blue Czech flag on our lapels. 
People are singing, falling all over each other, not 
drunk, just giddy. The head of a Stalin bust is on the 
ground with a sign hanging around the neck and a 
funny looking cap on its head. Brilliant. All over the 
square, all over Prague, there are signs, banners and 
information flyers churning out the message. “SVO- 
BODO,” "FREEDOM" is all over. “SVOBODNE 
VOLBY!” (Free Elections) “DEMISI!” (Resign!) ” 
“CIVIC FORUM” “HAVEL FOR PRESIDENT!” 
“COMMUNISTS GET OUT!” “JAKES IS A FASCIST!” 
It’s too much for the brain to absorb. An actual revolu- 
tion. Right here, right now, where I'm standing. 


bite of the revolution is softened somehow, by 

the dreamy, baroque beauty of the city itself. 
But today, the revolution is all there is—all anybody is 
thinking about. There is an extraordinary unity in the 
air—a power that seems to come more out of love, for 
the country itself —than out of anger. Clusters of hun- 


T he next day Prague is simmering, buzzing. The 


dreds stand reading flyers, discussing, watching the 
news on the TV screen hanging outside the opposition 
group Civic Forum’s headquarters near Wenceslas 
Square. Peopletake turns speaking, and crowds form 
immediately, spontaneously—they need no coer- 
cion. A child of nine speaks and the crowd cheers and 
laughs. In the subway, an old man and two lovers 
stand bent over a bench, reading a new flyer that was 
taped to it that morning. 

‘At 4:00 in the afternoon, the day after the “new”” 
government is announced, Wenceslas Square is 
packed again. The new government is nothing but the 
old government reshuffled, and the Czechs are quick 
to explode. The majestic square, which is slightly 
smaller than a football field, somehow expands to 
hold tens of thousands of its people. Daisy and | get 
sucked into the middle of the demonstration. We 
stand there screaming at the top of our lungs, imitating 
the sound of the slogans as best we can, "SVOBODNE 
VOLBY!" “DEMISI!” A man next to us looks at us and 
laughs. 

The Czech flag—brilliant panels of red, white and 
blue—is everywhere, hanging from windows, down 
the sides of buildings, on people's lapels. The Czechs 
have made a crucial distinction between their govern- 
ment and their country. The more they loathe their 
government, the more they love their country—them- 
selves—each other. They are Czechs, and the flag be- 
longs to them, not to a government they did not 
choose. A Czech could never fathom fighting for the 
right to burn his flag. 


zechoslovakia, with one of the most hard-line 
( Communist regimes in Eastern Europe, is also 
the only country in that region that has a re- 
cent history of Democracy. Between the wars the 
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country was a technical, industrial and cultural key- 
stone of Europe. Fueled by this legacy, the Czechs 
have rebelled repeatedly, and been ruthlessly crushed 
each time—until now. In 1968, when Soviet tanks 
rolled into Prague, killing 143, and ending the eight- 
month burst of liberalization, led by then Communist 
leader Alexander Dubcek , the Czechs waved their 
flag in the faces of embarrassed soldiers. “Why are 
you here?” they cried, hissing, spitting, and jeering at 
the troops, who had been told they were coming in to 
save their Czech comrades from foreign infiltration. A 
20-year-old named Jan Palach set himself on fire to 
protest the Soviet crackdown. As Milan Kundera once 
wrote, that fire—Palach’s death—“brought a period 
of history to a close.” 

“68" upside down is “89.” This time, it looks like 
the Czechs have finally succeeded. Czechoslovakia 
will have a predominantly non-communist leadership 
for the first time in over 40 years. 13 hard-line Com- 
munists have been purged, and replaced by liberal re- 
formers. Marxism-Leninism is no longer the 
ideological foundation of the universities. Political 
prisoners are being released. Moscow has officially 
condemned the 1968 invasion of Prague. Dubcek, 
who has been doing menial labor in Batislava since 
his ouster in ‘68, is a national hero. 

Summing up just “what kind of democracy” the 
Czechs want, Vaclav Havel, the frequently-jailed dis- 
sident playwright who is now the people's favorite for 
president, says, “We want to rejoin Europe.” They 
want free elections, a Western-style constitution, a 
market economy, a withdrawal from the Warsaw 
pact, and eventually, to join the European Economic 
Community. 

Until now, Communism was an orthodox ideology. 
Itwas feared that any crack in it, or compromise, how- 


ever slight, would bring the system down like a house 
of cards. So every crack was sealed, with systematic 
indoctrination, prisons, tanks, guns .. . whatever it 
took. And now this. A regime crumbling in a few days? 
Dissident playwrights taking over the country? Every- 
body on the streets in an orgy of protest and self- 
expression? The Western press being served Viennese 
coffee while they soak it all up in interviews with op- 
position leaders? 

Why is the Czech revolt of ’89 so different from the 
one in ‘68? | asked Arnulf Simmon, who co-founded 
the anti-Communist group that was in the forefront of 
the 1968 democratization movement. “In 1968 we 
were more tolerant of Communism,” he said. “We 
were at least willing to give it a chance, to let it be 
revised. Today, people have lost all tolerance with it. 
Everyone understands that Communism is a flaw of 
the character, the same flaw of the character as 
Nazism.” 

““| challenge anyone to show us Communism or So- 
cialism with a human face,” says Simmon, who has 
spent the last 20 years in the US. “It does not exist.” 
Simmon says his brother was killed by the Czech se- 
cret police when he tried to defect in 1980. “It’s a 
practical choice to be a ‘Communist,’ but very few of 
them actually believe in the ideology. Now they have 
landed the economy of Czechoslovakia flat on its 
back and they need the help of the West to resuscitate 
it. That's the only reason they're letting this happen.” 


‘ountless artists, musicians, writers and politi- 
cians who expressed liberal ideas during the 
C Prague Spring were cut out of their culture like 
tumors. Some died, thousands fled, many stayed in 
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Given the intensity of the onstage fray, the Chili 
Peppers are only tempting fate. Eventually, one of 
those socks has to fly off. Well into the set, jazz horn 
virtuoso and childhood homeboy Keith Chapman 
Barry—known only as Tree—joins the Peppers on- 
stage. During his sax solo Tree’s sock almost immedi- 
ately falls off—but, a true Chili, he “rocks out with his 
‘cock out” and finishes the song. There is no way to 
salvage the crowd. Boys are doffing their shirts, Vir- 
gins are crying. Guitar roadie and backup singer Rob- 
bie Allen darts onstage and “does helicopter with his 
dick’ right in the spotlight. We have, indeed, come a 
long way since Jim Morrison. 

Drummer Chad Smith: “We fuckin’ rock the show, 
but Green Bay starts to feel a little uptight. We get 
backstage, and the promoter goes, ‘Yo, you guys bet- 
ter get out of here, ‘cause the rent-a-cops called the 
police.’ And they're comin’ to fuckin’ get us, so we run. 
on the bus and Anthony’s in there—he’s got outstand- 
ing warrants from this Fairfax, Virginia show [another 
indecent exposure rap, at George Madison Universi- 
ty], so he’s saying, ‘I'm not in the band, tell them I'm 


not in the band.’ We're all like, ‘Fuck!’ ‘cause we 
don’t want to get busted.” 

‘The band makes some quick arrangements to es- 
cape in somebody's jeep. As they're slipping away 
from the bus, the ballroom rent-a-cops tell the boys 
that they're required to wait for the police to arrive. So 
they back off from the jeep and wander nonchalantly 
back into the building, with Anthony lagging behind. 
‘Anthony sees the others edging away and begins a 
wholehearted conversation with the rent-a-cops 
about the situation—sacrificing himself so his pals 
can get away. 

Chad: ‘We opened up, go through the back door, 
and | see this open, dark baseball field behind 
the place. | just fuckin’ hike up my pants and— 
‘MMMNNEEAYEAGH!’—we're fuckin’ ALL of us 
hightailin’ it across this field to freedom. We're run- 
nin’ our asses off, the long bomb of doom, a couple 
hundred yards at least.” 

‘Anthony strolls out the back door and takes a few 
steps toward the bus and the rent-a-cops throw him on 
his face in the dirt. They pin him down in some wres- 
tling holds, saying that they're busting him for inde- 
cent exposure. When the police do arrive they're 
more impressed with having seen the Chili Peppers on 
MTV, and let him go. 
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Chad: “I had told this kid with a car, ‘Meet us at 
McDonald's,’ and he was like, ‘Yeah, I'll get you out 
‘of here.’ So we're walking through Green Bay and the 
getaway car pulls up, we all slide in, and he takes the 
long-way around to avoid everyone. The cool thing 
was that we ended up at this guy's house, playing 
Nintendo.”” 

Meanwhile, the kids inside the Riverside Ballroom 
are still looking for their clothes. 


and all for the sake of nudity—could just as 

well stand for the Red Hot Chili Peppers’ dash 
through the center of the Hollywood hardcore and 
glam metal scenes of the ‘80s. Their sweat-stewed mix 
of funk slap and hardcore dynamics have earned them 
a following of long-hair headbangers, punks and 
beautiful girls who bring their Night Fever moves to 
the mosh pit. Long-time faves of the college/alterna- 
tive charts, the Chilis had trouble getting over on vinyl 
as well as they did in the flesh. The death of Chili gui- 
tarist and childhood friend Hillel Slovak in June 1988 


7 hat mad, glorious scramble through the dark— 
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threatened to burn down the bearers of the Funk Party 
flag—and the subsequent departure of drummer Jack 
Irons added fuel to the band’s pyre. Within months, 
however, soulmates Anthony and Flea reunited in 
their love and rage, recruited guitar player John Frus- 
ciante and drummer Chad Smith, and set about 
knocking Hollywood on its ass. 

Mother's Milk, the Chili’s fourth album (recorded in 
a short time by a new band that barely knew each 
other), is already their most popular. The Chilis have 
busted with a pair of manic MTV vids—now every- 
‘one can see how they are—and the new band is more 
convinced than ever that rock ’n’ roll is sex is rock 
‘n’ roll... 


John Frusciante: It's the same kind of feeling with mu- 
sic that you get when you're having really good sex, 
and you're just fucking and there’s nothing else going 
on. It's just such a beautiful experience and you're just 
fucking like a mad dog from hell and that's the same 
feeling you have on stage. Funk is just the sexiest, most 
sexually oriented music in the world, period. 


Anthony Kiedis: Why should we think nudity is such a 
revolting thing in a land where there is so much vio- 
lence and corruption and racism and hatred? Nudity 


seems like a welcome relief from all the bullshit in life. 


John: Sexual frustration is the single most powerful 
force in the world, We are the only species where that 
frustration affects things like the amount of money giv- 
en to the poor and the length of welfare lines. | hate 
that the fact that George Bush’s wife is an ugly old 
piece of shit could cause suffering among millions and 
could cause wars. | don’t think it’s any coincidence 
that Kennedy was the last president who had a wife 
worth fucking and he was the last good president. 


cember 1, 1989. 

The nearly 3000 kids milling about the dark, 
baroque Fox don’t give any indication that they're ex- 
pecting a sizzling Chili funk show. The listless crowd 
is 80 percent metal kids in full, cheap-silver regalia, 
10 percent nouvo-boho and a scattering of button- 
downs, and while the two opening acts (Raging Slab 
and Black Crows) play they're content to linger under 
the Egyptian sarcophagi and arches in the 1929 land- 
mark theater's Moorish arcades. Almost all the kids 
are white. 

As the house lights go down for the show no one 
‘seems to notice. The Chilis take the stage at a scream 
and pitch heart-first into a funk-rock maelstrom. Flea 
is the Godzilla funk bass player of our time—some- 
how a screaming hybrid of Stanley Clarke, Sid Vi- 
cious, Bootsy and the Scarecrow from the Wizard of 
Oz. Anthony is swinging his hair, dancing head- 
banger style, trying his hardest to strip himself out of 
his clothes. The kids crush forward toward the 15- 
foot-deep orchestra pit, but hundreds just remain in 
the lobby and erupt into dance like they were in the 
front row, hands in the air and moshing. The Chilis 
have them shaking ass in every corner of the theater. 


T he Fabulous Fox Theater, Atlanta, Georgia. De- 


‘Anthony: When we were at the Fox theater in Atlanta, 
we were doing “Castles Made of Sand,” and I couldn’t 
get Hillel off my mind. | was looking up at the ceiling, 
and it's painted with all those stars and clouds and 
stuff, and | was having a tough time singing because 
my throat kept constricting on me. At the end, when 
we do “Fire,” it all just rages out of me, the pain and 
the need for shelter. 


Hillel Slovak, original guitar player for the Peppers, 
died of a heroin overdose in his Los Angeles apart- 
ment in June, 1988, after a headlong dive into addic- 
tion which had been deepening for years. His wacky, 
perverse sense of humor and his natural hunger for 
funk and freedom were the spark which became the 
Peppers’ signature hyperkenesis. Flea, Tree, Anthony, 
Jack Irons and Hillel grew up together in Hollywood 
from age 16. Hillel taught Flea—an accomplished 
trumpet player whose father was a jazz musician— 
the rudiments of the bass and convinced him to join 
his high school rock band, Anthem. Anthony Kiedas 
would start Anthem shows off with a crowd pumping 
rap. Without Hillel, the Chilis would not have been. 

Original Chili Peppers drummer Jack Irons walked 
away from the band in order to deal with Hillel's death 
on his own. Flea and Anthony understood, and sent 
him off with their blessing. (Irons was most recently 
backing Joe Strummer on his 1989 tour.) 

To the two remaining members, however, Hillel's 
death only strengthened their resolve to stand by the 
band’s original premises. In fact, it intensified their 
lust for all things Chili: wild abandon, nudity, funk 
punk, rock ‘n’ roll, tits, underwear, droll cover snip- 
pets and—above all else—SEX. And MORE sex. 

The one and only wild appetite that’s been com- 
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pletely quashed is their hunger for narcotics. 


John: Some girl came backstage and showed us this 
article she said she'd written for SPIN about how some 
people miss the old Chili Peppers, with Hillel and Jack 
and everybody being hardcore drug abusers—or 
something like that. Itwas a really fucking stupid thing 
tosay. Anthony called her a stupid bitch and threw her 
out. She didn’t even mention me or Chad in the arti- 
cle. Hard drugs aren‘t the kind of thing you want to 
inspire anyone to get involved with. On tour, | don’t 
even drink or smoke pot. 


Anthony: Take “Knock Me Down.” The injtial impe- 
tus for that song came to me while we were in England 


IMay, 1988}. Hillel had a pretty bad drug habit when 
we left LA, and when we got there he commenced 
experiencing withdrawal symptoms. He was really ill, 
but at the same time he didn’t seem to have compas- 
sion for his life or consider that he wasn’t beyond 
death or humiliation because of drugs. It just dawned 
on me that here he was in the face of misery, but he 
still wasn’t ready to concede that drugs were lessening 
his level of life and beauty. So the idea of “knock me 
down’ came to me, like someone’s got to knock him 
down before he dies. Because he’s not bigger than life. 
Then we came back to LA, and immediately both of us 
started using again and then he died a very short time 
afterward, ‘cause he was alone. | hadn't really tried to 
reach him for a week. | could have saved him— 
know CPR really well, and I've brought back a couple 
of friends who died from an OD. 


Flea: The death of Hillel is the saddest thing that could 
ever happen. What made me feel worse was that dur- 
ing the time that he really could have used help and 
friendship and love, | was just angry at him. | really 
miss him, us growing up together. | loved him very 
much. He died when my wife was pregnant with our 
daughter, Hillel thought it was the most beautiful 
thing, 

No one can predict the future. We might become 
junkies overnight, but now things are really good and 
there’sa lot of life in this band... . idrink beer. Ismoke 
some pot. | don’t think | have a drug problem. 


ohn Frusciante began listening to the Peppers 
five years ago as a guitar-fixated 14-year-old 
growing up in the Valley. Though self-taught, he 
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was already mastering music theory and says he was 
able to write parts for orchestral arrangements. “had 
moved up to Hollywood when I was sixteen in order 
to live alittle closer to the street. | was a little too ob- 
sessed with the technical aspects of music and | had to 
do like many of the great jazz musicians have done: 
learn everything and then forget everything.” 

John finally met Flea just after the Chili Peppers had 
taken on Funkadelic guitarist Blackbird McKnight— 
though John had gone to their area shows religiously 
for the last five years, even buying his friends tickets, it 
was their first meeting—and the two of them began to 
jam with ex-Dead Kennedys drummer D.H. Peligro. 
When Thelonious Monster needed a new guitarist, 
Flea set up John with an audition. Anthony and Flea 


“Sexual frustration is 
the most powerful 
force in the world,” 
claims guitarist John 
Frusciante. ” It affects 
the amount of money 
given to the poor and 
the length of welfare 
lines.” 


watched on as John got the job, then immediately of- 
fered him a spot in the Peppers. (Blackbird McKnight 
had left to rejoin George Clinton. 

“We started calling John ‘Greeni 
so young,” says Flea. 

“But now it’s a comment on his dental hygiene,” 
smirks Chad. 

The Peppers soon fired Peligro and along came 
Chad Smith, on his first trip to LA, fresh off a year of 
jamming with ex-Parlia Funkadelic percussionist 
Larry Fratangelo in his home town of Detroit. 

Flea: “Chad came in and he had a bandana and hair 
sticking out and we were like, ‘Oh, God. Next. Let’s 
get this over with.’ And he started playing and we all 
burstinto laughter because he started screaming at the 
top of his lungs—’RRRAAAAAHHHY hitting drums as 
hard as he could BARUMP PAH PAM TSHI! We 
couldn't cope. We weren't sure if he was good or 
not—it was just hilarious—all of a sudden we 
thought, ‘This guy is playing his ass off’ and every- 
thing else went by the wayside. Chad hadn't even 
heard of us before.” 


gy antis’ Family Restaurant, Charlotte, North 
svi Carolina. December 2, 1989. 

Mantis’ is the kind of local beanery 
where the mashed potatoes are exactly right and the 
‘overweight customers are all related. They roll their 
fat necks, rub their flat-tops and blab about satellite 
dishes to each other across the aisles. The sheriff's pa- 
trol is eating dinner in the head booth—a peeling 
woodgrain plastic. They keep their mirrored aviator 
glasses on. 

Flea is grovelling about his conduct the night be- 
fore, as is his habit. He uses that word, “grovel."" He 
wears a sheepish smirk and a patchwork hat that 
makes him look vaguely Florentine, vaguely Fat Al- 


because he was 


bert, His eyes are somehow both bleary and blazing. 

“Robbie, itis your fault | am a low-down scumbag 
idiot with no redeeming moral qualities,” Flea says. 

“'m not in charge of your libido, pal,” counters 
Robbie from another booth. 

“Oh, oh, grovelers,’” moans Chad. 

“No, it’s not my libido. It’s that you are Satan.” 

A young, well-groomed black couple is sitting in 
the booth across the aisle. They're holding hands 
across their table. All the customers in the booths 
around us are glaring at them. 

“4| sat on the edge of the stage last night at the Fox 
and watched the last half of the Lakers game,” says 
Flea. “Then Robbie and | went to a stupid party with 
these very young girls and | just wanted to ditch ‘em 


and start drinking. So we bail from the first party and 
go to another one and sometime before dawn we end 
up at this disco called Masquerades and | start drink- 
ing like a fiend from hell. The girls are gone. 

“I'm a married man. My wife Felicia and my 14- 
month-old daughter are absolutely the most beautiful 
part of my entire universe, and | miss them enormous- 
ly everyday. So | sit down and drink twenty gin ‘n’ 
tonics and become a raving idiot. | haven’t done that 
on this whole tour... 

“Flea...” warns Chad. 

“1 haven't. | have been the model of decency.” 

“Then you became a disco inferno,” chokes 
Robbie. 

““V'm feeling good and pissed, you know, just little 
ighteous about the fact that | am just drinking likea 
pig, blotting out the world, so I can get some sleep. | 
am halfway out the door when Robbie points out this 
fine chick dancing out on the floor...” 

"So you Travolta’d on over...” 

“So somehow she ended up in the car with us 
and when we were back at the hotel she ended up in 
my room and | hid in the bathroom and went through 
a moral crisis. Then | went to bed—by myself—and 
Chad...” 


Continued on page 84 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE, RYKODISC USA, PICKERING WHARF, 
BLDG. C-3G, SALEM, MA 01970 RYKODISC HOTLINE; (617) 492-RYKO 


“THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO 
CAN HEAR IT COMING.” 
Rykodisc presents the first three individual 
titles in SOUND + VISION, the 
chronological series of re-releases of the 
David Bowie catalogue: SPACE ODDITY, 
THE MAN WHO SOLD THE WORLD, 
and HUNKY DORY. 

Released on Com- 


pact Disc and CD- 


Quality Cassette 
sractooomy 
CD OTST MALPIRACS 


and LP, these albums 
are available for the mm 
first time with the 


following features: 


digitally remastered 
THE MAN WHO SOLD THEWORLD 
ROC Toraz/RALPIRACS 


audio, four rare 
bonus tracks, anda 
deluxe package 


including restored 


original covers, rare 


HUNKY DORY 
[RCD 10133/RALPIRACS 


photos from Mr. 
Bowie's archive, and printed lyrics. 


Catch up with this music which remains as 


far ahead of its time now as 
RY 
when it originally appeared. 


Pause 


004 


Cool, tortured, beautiful 
and doomed, 
Chet Baker gets lost. 


WRITTEN BY CHET BAKER 


Edited by Legs McNeil 
From Baker's unpublished autobiography 


Ithough he played jazz, 

the life of Chesney Henry 

“Chet Baker was pure 
rock'n'roll. He was cool, tortured, beautiful and doomed. A 
singer and a horn player, Chet was half of the genius behind the 
Gerry Mulligan Quartet, sideman for Charlie Parker and a pro- 
lific artist who recorded over 100 albums. He was a guy who 
could just pick up the horn and blow tunes that gutted your 
soul, while making it look so effortless. As one critic said, “The 
effect is like James Dean’s in ‘Rebel Without A Cause’: so will- 
fully artless yet emotionally powerful that not everyone can see 
it or hear it." But Chet was also a guy who was willing to blow it 
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all for one more fix 

Born in Yale, Oklahoma, on December 23, 1929, 
Chet was raised by relatives on a farm, then joined his, 
parents in southern California where they had gone to 
escape the “Dustbow!” and find steady work. On his, 
13th birthday, Chet was given a trumpet and his natu- 
ral ability flourished. But at school, music was all 
sight-reading of Souza marches, so boring that Chet 
convinced his parents to let him quit. He left school to 
join the army and was shipped off 1 postwar Ger- 
many where he discovered "bop-colored jazz," cour- 
tesy of Dizzy Gillespie, over the Armed Forces 
Network. It was a whole new world of music for him 
It was now Dizzy, and Stan Kenton’s “Intermission 
Riff,” and “Artistry in Rhythm” to listen to and play 
whenever Chet was off-duty from the 298th Army 
Band. A bout with appendicitis led to a discharge, and 
back in California, Chet wasted no time catching up 
on this new scene. The era was known as “Cool Jazz,” 
and Chet Baker became one of its leading proponents 

The following text, originally titled “But Not for 
Me," was written by Chet during the 1970s. It was sent 
tothe late actor and director Tom Baker for adaptation 
into a screenplay, but Tom died of a drug overdose in 
1981, and the screenplay was never finished. On Fri- 
day the 13th, May 1988, Chet died after falling from a 
second-story window of a hotel in Amsterdam. Fash- 
ion photographer Bruce Weber was just finishing the 
editing on “Let’s Get Lost,” a documentary on Chet’s 
life which finally captured the world and sound of 
Chet Baker on film. But while “Let's Get Lost”” high 
lighted the shocking before- and after-effects of 30 
years of drug addiction, Chet’s own words seduce us 
into his madness. He was the ultimate hipster, this is 
his story. 


ermosa Beach in the summer of '50 was 
H jumping. There were hundreds of beautiful 

young things lying all over the place, and the 
guys were always walking up and down the strand, 
flexing their muscles and talking hip, flaunting their 
stulf like a bunch of male peacocks. But inside the 
“Lighthouse” on Sunday afternoons was the best. The 
beautiful people were all there, dressed in swimsuits, 
sitting along the bar or at a table sipping a cool beer 
and digging the music. 

The only drag was a big dumb plain-clothes cop 
who would come in and stand around to see if there 
was anyone he could fuck with. His name was Charlie 
something and he acted as if he had been commis- 
sioned by God to put a damper on everyone's fun. He 
never bothered me, but some of his brother officers 
fucked with many a musician friend of mine when 
they left to drive home. | hated the bastards and all that 
they stood for. But as long as | was clean, and he knew 
I was, I had no problem. 

It was on one of these Sundays that | spotted this, 
beautiful blonde sitting at the bar. | had seen her there 
a couple of times and had told myself | would hit on 
her if she came in again. When the set broke, | worked 
my way through the packed club ‘til was beside her. | 
can’t remember exactly what | said, but within half an 
hour we were parked in her father's new Buick along 
the cliffs of Palos Verdes. She was really something 

She loved being screwed and I loved screwing her. 
We made it a lot during the next two to three months. 
Once, in front of her house in Lynwood, we made it 
nine times in three hours. Her name was Charlaine, 
and | had it bad for her, but | wasn't the only one. 
There was another dude who also liked her action. 
Eventually Charlaine and | argued over this, and other 
things and because of it, | re-enlisted in the 6th Army 
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Band up in San Francisco, a three-year tour. 

‘The Presidio was a beautiful post near Golden Gate 
Bridge, surrounded by a forest of dark pine. It didn’t 
take me long to find out where everything was hap- 
pening, | met and sat in with Cal Tjader at Facks, Dave 
Brubeck and Paul Desmond at the Blackhawk and 
was a regular at Bop City, an after-hours club that 
didn’t open ‘til 2:00 in the morning. Wigmo was 
around; Johnny Baker and Frank Foster, who was also 
in the army, would come in and play, Pony Pone- 
dexter too. After six months of my nightly wanderings 
around 'Frisco, Charlaine and | had a reconciliation, 
We were married in Las Vegas during a three day pass, 
and moved into a room on Lombard Street. From then 
on, the 6th Army Band was like a day gig. Each day I'd 
make it for reveille, make the morning band rehearsal 
and usually be free in the afternoon to go home and 
crash, get up at midnight and go play at Bop City til 


“The telegram said 
Charlie Parker was 
auditioning trumpet 
players for club dates in 
California. And the 
audition was that same 
day at the Tiffany Club.” 


around 5:30, rush to the base, make roll call, ete, |did 
this for months, until I'd had enough of the army and 
devised what | felt was a workable idea to get a 
discharge 

My plan wasn't that simple; well, it was simple, 
really. Across the street that ran along the back of the 
barracks there was a dense growth of bushes which | 
began using as my own private toilet. | did this for 
about a month, then made an appointment with the 
post psychiatrist. He gave me all the tests: ink blot and 
2 650 multiple-choice questionnaire, with questions 
like, “If you had your choice, would you rather be a 
forest ranger, a mechanic or a florist?” | picked the 
most feminine answers. | told him I'd been smoking 
grass for years; told him | couldn't use the toilet in the 
barracks in the morning with all the other guys, Al 
though the doctor was sympathetic, and it looked like 
my plan was working, before | got my test results, | was 
transferred to Ft. Herachuca, Arizona. It seems that an 
order had come down from The Brass that a band was 
to be formed of all bandsmen who could not pass a 
sight-reading test, or were fuck-ups in some way, like 
being suspected of smoking grass or playing 
“crazy"—which was almost all the musicians in Ft. 
Herachuca since the Mexican border was only 30 
miles away and grass was $30 a kilo. 

| hung on for about 60 days but when | couldn't 
stand it anymore, | went A.W.O.L, and returned to LA. 
After a month | turned myself in, got thrown in the 
stockade, then went nuts enough to be sent to the 
neuropsychic ward. There | had a daily visit from a 
captain who was in charge of the ward. He'd ask me 
questions, write things down on his little pad and 
within five minutes, move to the next patient. You can 
imagine how I felt when | was told at the end of three 
weeks, that | was to be given a general discharge 
which said | was unadaptable to army life. 

| found work quickly when | returned to LA. At this 


point, [still had never been strung out on stuff, but had 
tried it a few times. Usually | ended up really loaded, 
puking my guts up, since it was good stuff. And | al- 
ways promised myself | would never take it ag; 


ne day during the summer of ‘52 [ returned 
O home to find a telegram under the door. It 

said that Charlie Parker was auditioning 
trumpet players for some club dates in California and 
that an audition was to take place that same day at 3 
o'clock at the Tiffany Club. | arrived late and could 
hear Bird from the outside as he ran through a tune 
with some trumpet player. Pushing into the darkened 
club could make out Bird on the stand, flying through 
a blues. Looking around the room, | recognized many 
of the trumpet players and lots of other people that | 
knew, who had somehow found out about Bird being 
there, | saw someone move up to the bandstand and 
say something to Bird. | felt uncomfortable and very 
nervous when he asked if Chet Baker was in the club, 
and would | come up and play something with him? 
He had bypassed all those guys; some of whom had 
much more experience than | had and could read any- 
thing you put in front of them. We played two tunes; 
the first was “The Song Is You,” then a blues written 
by Bird called “Cheryl,” in the key of G which luckily 
knew. After “Cheryl,” he announced that the audi- 
tion was over, thanked them all for coming and said 
that he was hiring me for the gig. 

We started off by doing two weeks at the Tiffany 
opposite Scat Man Cruthers, or was it Harry the Hip- 
ster? It was neat being on the stand with Bird. The first 
tune every night was fast, and then everything got 
easy. Bird was a flawless player and although he was 
snorting up spoons of stuff and drinking fifths of Hen- 
nessy, it seemed to have little or no effect on him. | 
wondered at the stamina of the man. 

He treated me like his son, putting down any and all 
who offered me some shit. During the breaks I'd drive 
him over to a taco stand a few blocks away and he’d 
eat a dozen tacos with green sauce. Bird loved 'em. 
Sometimes we would drive down to the beach or 
around the Palos Verdes-San Pedro coast line and 
he'd get out along the cliffs and stare out to sea or 
watch the waves breaking on the rocks below. 

I'm sure he liked California very much; the open 
spaces, the beach and the chicks. We played a few 
sigs for Billy Berg. The old 54 Ballroom on 54th and 
Central was packed for Bird; hundreds of happy smil- 
ing black people giving him the respect and admira- 
tion which he so richly deserved. He made them 
happy, he made them dance, he entertained them 
with his ideas and his heart and they loved him. 

We had just finished a short tour up north through 
Bakersfield, San Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver, 
along with Dave Brubeck and Ella Fitzgerald, and 
were into our third night at a club called the “Say 
When” when we got fired. Ithappened that during our 
engagement there was a big telethon benefit for Mus- 
cular Dystrophy which we appeared at, as did almost 
every entertainer who happened to be in the bay area 
at that time. It was quite an affair, with people phoning 
in their pledges of donations from restaurants, clubs, 
hotels, etc., as well as from private residences. We 
finished our TV appearance and returned quickly to 
do our first set at the club, after which Bird got on the 
microphone and announced thathe was passing that 
hat amongst the customers and that the club had 
agreed to equal whatever was collected. He did this, 
of course, completely on his own, without having 
spoken to the manager of the club—a gangster type 
named Dutch something. After the money was col- 


lected, Bird walked over to the bar, all eyes and ears 
focused on his counting out the money which came to 
$125. Of course, Dutch wouldn't kick in, People be- 
gan yelling, banging on their tables, and there was al- 
most a riot. As I said, that was the end of our 
engagement. 

We were staying in a hotel across the street from 
Bird, and later that morning, we were all awakened by 
the arrival of the fire department. Bird must have fallen 
asleep with a lit cigarette and set his mattress on fire. 
The firemen were tossing Bird's mattress out into the 
street; oh Bird, never a dull moment. 

When Charlie Parker returned to New York, | went 


back to LA. had heard that Gerry Mulligan had hitch- 
hiked to LA from NY and was interested in putting to- 
gether a group, and | was curious to find out about 
him. Like most guys interested in jazz, | had heard 
Miles’album “Birth of the Cool” when it came out in 
1948 with arrangements by Gerry Mulligan, composi- 
tions by Mulligan, John Carisi and Gil Evans, and 
loaded with talented guys like Lee Kunitz, JJ. Johnson 
and Max Roach. Even today, nearly thirty years later, 
still listen to it often. A couple of weeks later | 
called for a rehearsal with Mulligan which tured out 
tobe a big hassle between Gerry and some chick who 
had come with him from New York. She played mara- 


as 


cas, somewhat, but mostly she was just a pain in the 
ass and kept anything from happening with her bull- 
shit. He got in touch with me a week later and we set 
up another meet; this time, at my house, with Chico 
Hamilton, Bob Whitlock, Gerry and me, Under 
Gerry's direction, the group clicked immediately and 
a couple of weeks later we began what turned out to 
be an 11-month run at a little club across from the 
Ambassador Hotel called The Haig 

The band drew very well, with people lined up out- 
side on the weekends, Two notorious undercover 
cops, Hill and O'Grady, started dropping by from time 
to time to scrutinize the band and bug Gerry—Gerry 
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was always clean but he did have needle marks. Hill 
and O'Grady—what a team—complete dummies 
who harassed and busted musicians, actors, celebri- 
ties of all kinds who were easy busts. Then Hill and 
O'Grady would get their names in the paper. They 
never went after pushers or anyone who might be 
dangerous. 

Gerry got married to a waitress at the club named 
Jeffie, and Charlaine and | moved into a house with 
them in Hollywood. Gerry was not an easy person to 
get along with, especially since he was using. He was 
nervous and high-strung and sometimes I'd notice 
how much his long fingers trembled as he played his 
horn, 

One night at the club, around midnight, in ran Hill 
and O'Grady. They pulled everybody off the stand 
and really started leaning on Gerry. They told me only 
that was under arrest, but they took Gerry to one side 
and whatever they said really upset him, He must 
have been confused because he ended up going back 
to the house and leading them right to the side of the 
house where he had his stuff buried. 

Actually they had nothing on him, but they scared 
him into believing he was going to get some heavy 
time or that they were going to kick his ass if he didn’t 
cop out, Earlier they had parked an unmarked police 
car at an angle to Jeffie’s little Hillman Minx and had 
rung the doorbell. Jeffie could see a car angled into 
hers when she looked through the curtain, She heard a 
man’s voice saying, “Is that your little white car in 
front? I'm hung up on your bumper.” 

Charlaine, who didn’t believe it for a minute, had 
taken the grass and locked herself into the back toilet, 
and was flushing it just as Jeffie cracked the door to 
give the man the car keys. Like | said, she was young. 
They crashed through the door nearly knocking Jeffie 
flat and ran toward the sound of the flushing toilet. 
They pounded on the door and threatened what they 
were going to do if Charlaine didn’t open up. Char- 
laine snapped the lock open and calmly stepped out, 
There was just enough geass stil floating around in the 
toilet so they could legally file and these two “gallant 
officers” actually got it out. They performed an illegal 
act to gain access without a warrant. There wasn’t 
even enough evidence to weigh. They busted three 
people, leffie, Charlaine and me, and | wasn’t even 
there. They came down to the club and got Gerry and 
me and took us back to the house. | went inside and 
Gerry went with Hill and O'Grady to the back corner 
of the house. He was so confused, he gave them the 
evidence they needed to bust him. Until then, they 
could only have charged him with having needle 
marks. We were all booked, locked up for an hour, 
then released on bail; except for Gerry, We all plead- 
ed not guilty, and went to court to beat it; except for 
Gerry. Gerry was there one minute and gone the next. 

Ntwasn't until six months later that I ran into Gerry 
again. | happened to be walking down Hollywood 
Boulevard and walked into Gerry and Arlene Brown. | 
didn’t like her vibes instantly. It seems Gerry was di- 
vorcing Jeffie and planning to marry Arlene; which to 
my was of thinking had to be something like being in 
heaven one second and hell the next, She was a short, 
Jewish woman, not attractive, and looked as though 
she would gain weight easily. Of course, I didn’t know 
about her mind. She must have given Gerry something, 
he needed, but on a purely physical comparison, Jeffie 
was sweet and beautiful while Arlene was just a drag. 
We spoke right on the street for a few minutes and 
then I said I'd work for Gerry again, that | don’t care 
what we do—club dates, concerts—but | want $300 a 
week. Which was not a lot of money, considering I'd 
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just been voted the number-one trumpet player. But 
they both started laughing and told me that it was too 
much money. So we said good-bye and good luck. 
Gerry walked his way and | walked mine. 

Even though Gerry had been using, as far as music 
was concerned he took care of business and put to- 
gether a nice little band. It sounded so good some 
nights, a completely different sound without piano. 
We made several albums during The Mulligan Quar- 
tet’s stay at The Haig, several for Pacific Jazz and one 
or two for Fantasy. Gerry won first prize in Downbeat 
and Metronome as best baritone saxophone player 
and | won on trumpet. But then it was over. When | 
look back, it seems amazing that we managed to stay 
together as long as we did 


“Charlaine had taken 
the grass and was 
flushing it when the cops 
crashed through the 
door and ran to the 
sound of the flushing 


toilet.” 


aris was filled with people using stuf in 1956 
P Ihad signed a contract with Joe Glazer of ABC 

Booking and had begun a tour as the Chet Ba- 
ker Quartet. While we were in New York | met a Pari- 
sian girl named Liliane Cukier, She was 22. Charlaine 
and | had been drifting apart for some time and Liliane 
was like a breath of fresh air. She was quick, beautiful 
and played good chess. She travelled with me for the 
next two years, But in 1956 Liliane’s visa expired and 
she had to return to Paris, so | asked ABC to arrange for 
‘me to go to Europe to be with her. 

‘The guys in the new band were great. Dick Tward- 
zick had been recommended by Peter Littman, and | 
hired him even though he had recently been dis- 
charged from the Federal Narcotics Hospital in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. Dick had studied with Serge 
Chalofi's mother, an excellent pianist and teacher, 
and Jimmy Bond had recently graduated from Juilliard 
where he had majored in string bass and tuba, 

| flew to Paris a week ahead of the band to spend 
some time with Liliane, then drove down to meet their 
boat. I was excited about the group, but what | didn’t 
know was that Dick and Peter started getting high that 
first night. | was very naive about being strung out on 
stuff although Liliane had shown some interest in get- 
ting high, But she had merely chippied around and 
had never gotten strung out 

We appeared in concert at the Sal Pleyel in Paris 
and Dick and Jimmy Bond's playing was impeccable 
always, Peter was a beautiful drummer. lf | had only 
been a little bit hipper, I might have been able to pre- 
vent what eventually happened. 

We had just finished a concert somewhere in Swit- 
zerland, and | was standing backstage speaking with 
people when there was a loud bang. | ran over and 
saw Dick lying on the floor. He had just passed out 
cold, and several people were trying to figure out what 


was wrong with him. A doctor was located, and the 
stage area was cleared. Since Dick had always taken 
care of business, gotten to work on time and always 
played exceptionally, | never interfered. He was a bril- 
liant guy—well read, began speaking French in about 
amonth, He was truly a gifted man, as were they all— 
Peter, Jimmy and Dick. 

‘We returned to Paris to record a couple of albums. 
for Nicole Barclay’s company, Blue Star Records. Bob 
Zieff was a young composer that Dick Twartzick had 
been acquainted with in Boston, and Zeiff had given 
Dick six or seven of his compositions, with arrange- 
ments for them, to bring to Europe. | found Bob Zieff’s 
musica delight. Every line and harmony different from 
the next, never going the way you thought it would, 
but somehow complete, logical and unique. 

The day after recording Zieff’s tunes, we were to 
record another album, and everyone was 
there but Dick. We waited for an hour, then Peter vol- 
unteered to go to his hotel and see what was happen- 
ing. An hour later Peter rushed into the studio 
completely hysterical. He was screaming that Dick 
was dead. Screaming that he and the hotel manager 
had broken the door open and found Dick lying there 
a bright blue, the spike still in his arm. 

Dick’s death brought things pretty much to an end 
for a while. | sent Jimmy back to the States and Peter 
and | hung around Paris for a month or so. But he was 
getting further and further out there and | had lost in- 
terest in everything. | finally fired Peter during a con- 
certat an army base outside of Paris, His behavior had 
gotten just too strange. Then Liliane and | split up and | 
returned to the United States. We continued to play 
the old circuit of jazz clubs across the US. It was while 
appearing in Detroit at the Rouge Lounge that | met 
Halema, We were married about six weeks later. | be- 
gan to get high more and more often, until finally, 1 
was hooked. 


uring the summer of 1957 I was working at 
D the Peacock Lane on the corner of Holly- 

wood Boulevard and Western. I'd been 10 to 
15 minutes late a couple of times and the manager of 
the club told me that the next time I was late, | would 
be fired. The following night, | arrived about 10 min- 
utes late to see Officers Hill and O'Grady under a 
street light, studying the outstretched arms of Don 
Friedman and Lawrence Marable. | parked about 50. 
feet up Western, Halema stayed in the car and | 
slipped into the club, The manager was standing in the 
aisle of the empty club, between me and the band- 
stand, As | walked toward him I said, “I guess this 
means I'm fired?” 

"Yes," was his only reply. | kept walking, picked 
up my library and stepped quickly back to the club 
entrance, then out and across the street to my car. Hill 
and O'Grady had been so intent on their game that 
they hadn't noticed me. I started the engine and shift- 
ed to low gear. As | did, an unmarked black Ford start- 
ed to make a turn onto Western. | told Halema, who 
was seven months pregnant, to hold on. | hit the next 
corner in seconds, about a hundred yards ahead of 
O'Grady, grabbed a leit, then another left and made 
my way to the freeway. | didn’t see them after the sec- 
ond left, [thought it might not be a good idea to return 
to my house for a while, so before | reached the free- 
way entrance, I stopped and let Halema out. | gave her 
some money, told her to take a cab, and that | would 
call her as soon as I had a chance. 

I knew Hill and O'Grady wanted to bust me, but | 
had no idea how badly. | drove to Balboa, arriving 
just an hour before a friend named Bobby Gill was 
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leaving on his abalone boat for San Miguel Island for a 
week. | decided to cool it for a while, clean up and let 
the sun work on my arms. After the fourth day, I began 
to feel alittle better. During the day there were things 
to keep you occupied—things like the warmth of the 
sun—to take you mind off how miserable you felt. But 
at night, with a 30 degree drop in the temperature, 
with everyone asleep and no sound except the wind 
and the ocean slapping the hull, you had plenty of 
time to feel everything that was going on with your 
body. | finally slept a couple of hours on the sixth 
night. And then after some time spent deep sea diving, 
Ireturned home to learn exactly what had happened 
to Friedman and Marable. 

Don was only 17-years-old and Hill and O'Grady 
took him aside and offered to drop the charges against 
him if he would sign a statement saying that | was the 
‘one who supplied him with stuff. They told him he'd 
0 to jail for a long time if he didn’t cooperate. Now | 
had to get out of California. 

When I returned to New York, I got busted again up 
in Harlem, and decided to check myself into the Fed- 
eral Narcotics Hospital for addicts in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, After I'd been there about 10 days, | received a 
kite through Mike from a girl I'd met in Detroit. She 
used to come in the Rouge Lounge almost every night, 
and I remembered her, She had checked into Lexing- 
ton because she got bored and told me she'd see me at 
the rehearsal for the Christmas jazz show. | was sur- 
prised to see how much weight she'd lost. She looked 
good, But she must have been making it with one of 
the black guys if | could judge from the looks | was 
getting from a couple of them. We were able to sit next 
to one another during the rehearsal. She told me she 
had checked into Lexington because she'd heard that! 
was there, so arranged to check out on the same day. 
A couple of weeks later, we met in town and took the 
train together to New York City. But | only spent a 
couple of weeks at her apartment before we had a 
fight. Some joker ripped off the door of her Corvette 
when I was using the car. The guy didn’t even stop. 
When | got back we had a few words about that and 
other things. It ended in my telling her to get fucked. | 
split and started hanging out in Harlem every day to 
get stuff. 


ity Nick lived on 143rd near Lenox Avenue 
D in New York. He'd been dealing for a well- 
known supplier but there had been some 
trouble and he'd been replaced. One particular day, 
neither of us had any money. Nick suggested running 
a game on his old boss. He explained everything as we 
waited in my little black Ford on Seventh Avenue be- 
tween 125th and [26th Streets. As we watched, a dark 
blue Cadillac pulled up next to a bar on the corner of 
126th. One by one each of the runners stepped up to 
the side of the car and were told where their package 
was. A big black dude—they were all black dudes— 
received his address, flagged a cab and we followed. 
The cab headed uptown and stopped in front of an 
apartment house. | let him get inside the front door 
then followed. He’d been on the floor searching un- 
derneath a radiator. | came through the front door and 
he jumped to his feet. When he saw me, he almost 
hit. This guy weighed about 200 pounds so I didn’t 
fe him any time to think. | weighed all of 140 but | 
was dressed in a blue suit, white shirt, no tie, and I was 
white. Which is what | think upset him more than 
anything. 
“FBI,” | said. “What are you doing in here?” 
While he stuttered, | kept talking. “Against the 
wall!"” He tured around and I shook him down but he 
had no gun. He finally managed to get out that he was 
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there to visit a friend on the second floor. | followed 
him upstairs, he knocked on a door, we waited, no 
‘one came. We started back down. When we reached 
the lobby again, | said, “Alright man, beat it, and don’t 
let me see you around here again.” He was gone ina 
flash and | reached into the radiator and pulled out the 
stuff 

In the spring of 1959 my NY case came up and I got 
six months on Riker’s Island. | got out after four 
months (good behavior) and left immediately for 
Europe. 


“Bird treated me like a 
son, putting down any 


and all who offered me 
shit.” 


alema and my son, Chetie, went with me. 
H Alter the first festival of Comblain La Tour, | 

went to Italy and began using tetrium, a Gel 
man product you could get without a prescription. I'd 
fly from Milan to Munich; no baggage, and fill the 
pockets of my heavy coat with boxes of injectable te- 
trium, double strength, 13.5 milligrams per cubic 
centimeter, then fly back to Italy. Tetrium was the 
closest thing to stuff that I'd ever found, but | built up 
such a resistance to it that | was using 1,000 to 1,200 
milligrams a day. | was chalky-colored, not eating and 
having terrible, frequent chills. Finally friends con- 
vinced me to see a doctor. He gave me four to six 
months to live if | continued with tetrium. I signed my- 
self into the Villa Turo clinic in Milan for a sleep cure 
and slept for seven days. | was fed intravenously by 
huge bottles suspended above me. | felt no discomfort 
from withdrawal and thirty days later managed, with 
the help of the American Consulate, to get out, 30 
days ahead of schedule. 

I felt fine and returned to the Santa Tecia, where | 
‘met Carol. She was working at the “Olympian,” one 
of the largest clubs in the world (1,600 seats) as one of 
four girls, each of whom announced a segment of the 
show. Sometimes I'd jump in my Alfa and race to the 
Olympian between sets. It was crazy backstage; so 
many costumed and scantily clad ladies running all 
over the place, it was great. [fell for Carol and she left 
the show to travel with me, The Italian papers made a 
big thing of Carol and me, Halema sent Chetie to my 
folks and followed me around for a while. We had 
some terrible scenes. | began to make a doctor or two 
a week, asking for prescriptions. | had one good doc- 
tor just across the border in Switzerland. | never took 
much; keeping my habit to a minimum 

Itwas while | was working at La Bussola, a beautiful 
high-class club on the beach at Focette, a mile from 
Biareggio, that | met Dr. Lippi Francesconi. He was a 
medical director of a small clinic in Lucca. | moved 
into the clinic Santa Zita and received daily large 
doses of vitamins and other medications plus a dimin- 
ishing dose of Palfium. By this time I was getting very 
hard to hit; my veins were collapsing and disappear- 
ing. One day | had to goto the club during the day; Dr. 
Francesconi couldn't get away, so | rented a Fiat and 
started off toward the beach. | stopped in a gas station 
to give myself an injection. It took me 45 minutes to 
get a hit. | had just finished cleaning up when there 
was a knock on the door. The station attendant had 
called the police. The cops took me in and then called 
Dr. Francesconi who explained everything and drove 
over to pick me up. The next day the headline in the 
Paper read, “CHET BAKER FOUND UNCONSCIOUS 


IN GAS STATION TOILET.” | read that the police had 
been forced to break down the door, that the toilet was 
covered in blood, ete. etc 

Ayoung prosecutor named Romit started an inves- 
tigation, Having no jurisdiction in Milan, he lied to 
Halema, telling her that he wanted her to come back 
to Lucca for further questioning. When she arrived, he 
promptly arrested her too. | was the first to 
be locked up. They put me into the infirmary for 10 
days, then moved me to a segregated room where | 
spent the next six months. No one spoke a word of 
English. All night | could hear Halema across the court 
yard, crying and crying. At the end of six months, we 
all went to court. | got 18 months for illegal use. We 
appealed three months later and my sentence was re- 
duced to 15 months. From Milan we went to Paris 
where I was contacted about going to England to doa 
bit in a Susan Hayward movie. 


ur first day in England | went to Wimpole 
O Street to see Lady Isabella MacDougal Fran- 

ken, wife of the head of the British Medical 
Board whose favorite charity was junkies. She was in 
her 70s, white-haired and very business-like. She 
didn’task much information, she had already heard of 
my antics all over Europe. She asked my name, my 
address, and how much cocaine and heroin I wanted 
per day. I started with 10 grains of each; having had 
little experience with buying cocaine or heroin at the 
corner drug store. The whole script, for pure heroin, 
cost about $3.50. After that first day my scripts were 
all for 20 grams of each and | was off and running 
under that old English drug system. For the next nine 
months | stayed with Carol at her folks' home. Her fa- 
ther was a little Cockney guy who had never seen a 
dope fiend in his life. | gave him fits 

When Carol quit her job in Italy and began to travel 
around with me, all kinds of stories about us reached 
her father and mother. One story said that | had ab- 
ducted Carol and was keeping her with me against her 
will by giving her heroin. Naturally, when Caral’s fa- 
ther started getting phone calls about us and reading 
all the bullshit in the papers, he decided to find out for 
himself. He and Carol’s mother arrived in Rome one 
evening while | was appearing at an exclusive supper 
club on the Via Veneto, the Rupe Tarpea. One look at 
Carol and they knew everything was cool; she was, 
dressed in a dark green sequined evening dress and 
she was beautiful. They stayed in Rome a couple of 
days and returned to England, satisfied that their 
daughter was not being abused by some maniac. But 
by now things were different. | was using again and 
Carol was pregnant, Under the circumstances, I'd 
have to give them both an “A” for remaining cool and 
calm, most of the time. 

The winter of '62-'63 in England was the coldest in 
100 years. Carol gave birth on Christmas morning— 
the official Christmas baby. He was a perfect baby, 7 
Ibs. 7 ozs., with blue eyes, and reddish-blonde hair. | 
went with Al, Carol's father, to visit Carol. We walked 
nearly two miles over icy roads to reach the hospital 
The last quarter of a mile we had to wade through two 
feet of snow to reach the main buildings. 

Carol and the baby were fine, But | continued to act 
crazy around London and finally managed to get into 
trouble with the law. Lady Frankan would write a 
script for Friday, one for Saturday and one for Sunday 
because she always went to her country estate some- 
where outside of London for the weekends. When | 
cashed my Friday script | noticed that there was a new 
young pharmacist, He seemed friendly and invited 
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NOW HEAR THIS! 


Suite MUSICIANS 


Vivian Cal 


Aeciie the Sica edge of ‘Moday’s metal sounds, 
Guitar’s Practicing Musicians features 11 new compositions 
recorded especially for this collection, plus two hard-to-find 
gems — by your favorite guitarists! 


Never Look Back is the scorching debut by guitar virtuoso 
Blues Saraceno. At 17 years of age, Blues possesses a 
maturity in phrasing, touch and feel way beyond his years. 
Blues has already jammed with Les Paul and been asked to 
tour with Jack Bruce! 

RANDY COV 

Randy Coven is from the same erie Island breeding 
ground as Steve Vai, Joe Satriani and Jeff Berlin. With per- 
forming skills sought after by Brian Seltzer, Jeff Watson and 
Larry Coryell, Randy demonstrates an exciting 
combination of melody and chops on Funk Me Tender. 


GUITAR RECORDINGS are available on cassette ($8.98 each) and compact disc ($11.98 each). Order any 2 cassettes and pay only $16.00, 
or any 3 cassettes for only $21.00. Order any 2 compact discs and pay only $22.00, or any 3 compact discs for only $29.00! 


= a1 
Send to: ! GUITAR’S PRACTICING MUSICIANS 1 cassette $a.9e |! 
MAIL BOX MUSIC | (1 Gras014¢ (cassette) [] GR89012D (CD) 2 cassettes $16.00 I 
Re iak I BLUES SARACENO: NEVER LOOK BACK 3 cassettes $21.00 
_ | ( Grag024C (cassette) [] GR89022D (CD) | 
or eharge by phone 1-800-391-5269 | RANDY COVEN: FUNK ME TENDER : rae ue i 

0 order between : 
CNT | GR89034C (cassette) [-] GR89032D (CD) ache $29.00 || 
| 

Shipping & Handling: 
Please add $2.50 per order for | NAME ie 
postage and handling (outside U.S. ; 
and Canada, add $4.00 per order plus | ADDRESS rodastin esd | 
$400 per tem). ! city STATE zip Pa i 
ipping 
Please hese subjectis change | LC] Check or Money Order enctosed ] charge Exp. date —___ Handling I 
paclauelegen | Cvisa C1 MASTERCARD Acct.No. TOTAL | 
‘GUARANTEE: 100% satisfaction or 

your money refunded if returned | Signature as on card — ss | 
within 10 days. LL. iaceaanipboe ——— — lt 
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THE FUTURE OF NEW MUSIC 


Explaining why Document was his favorite R.E.M. 
record, Brooklyn businessman and alleged mob boss 
John Gotti put it this way: ‘Finally | was able to 
understand what the fuck Michael Stipe was saying.” 
As the’80s ended, millions of consumers agreed with 
Gotti. It was as if R.E.M., the Cure, Love and Rockets, 
LL Cool J, Bobby Brown, NWA, and Natalie Merchant 
made them an offer they couldn't refuse. New music 
became big music. Ten years after the Sex Pistols broke 
up, two years after SPIN declared “‘new music is ata 
crisis,”’ the mainstream broadened, stretching to 
encompass moody English guys with good hair, moody 
Americans who mumbled and the whole hip hop nation. 
Now let's take it to the bridge. 

As we head into the ‘90s, SPIN offers this guide to the 
future. Consider ita ghost map of possibilities or just a 
shopping list. But consider it. 


Photograph by Jay Strauss/Mechanic 
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The Struggle 
Continues 


The chimurenga of Thomas 
Mapfumo has made him both a 
pop star and political prisoner in 
Zimbabwe. He makes music into a 
newspaper and news into a dance 
party. 


ost of what has come 
MI Sjofeside cs part of he 
Afropop wave is dance 


music—the juju of King Sunny Ade, the 
soukous of Tabu Ley Rochereau, and the 
jit jive of the Bhundu Boys are all tonics 
for the mind and fuel for the feet. Fela, 
and the growing corps of African reggae 
singers, counterbalance the party with 
politically aware lyrics aimed less at 
Pleasing the crowd than at mobilizing it. 
Thomas Mapfumo, a solo artist for 16 
years with his first American release 
Corruption (Mango), has become a 
national hero in Zimbabwe by fashioning 
both the party and the politics into a 
fierce double-edged musical sword. 

Drawing heavily on the rhythms of his 
country's traditional mbira (thumb 
piano), Mapfumo has added elements of 
Congolese rhumba and rhythms from 
other parts of Africa to create a 
pulsating, danceable sound that is 
distinctly Zimbabwean and decidedly 
pan-African in scope. He also expanded 
the themes of Zimbabwean popular 
music, which, in the early 70s, were 
mostly love songs, adapted folk songs, 
or domestic stories. Mapfumo was the 
first singer in his country to address 
national issues like the aparthate system 
of the lan Smith regime or the 1974-1980 
intensification of the revolutionary war. 
Sung in Shona, the language of his 
people, Mapfumo’s sardonic, caustic, 
and inspirational lyrics put him in the 
center of his country’s revolution and 
continually at odds with the government. 

“Tozvireva Kupiko (Who Shall We 
Share Our Frustrations With?) from The 
Chimurenga Singles, 1976-1980 
(Meadowlark) was the first single on 
which Mapfumo openly criticized the 
authorities: “Our country is becoming a 
desert/there is no rain here/Our children 
go unclothed/The natural resources of 
our country/Yes, all our wealth has been 
confiscated.” Then came “Send Your 
Children to War" and a long, rapid-fire 
series of releases that made Mapfumo’s 
singles monthly events during wartime. 
Because he was so outspoken in his 
support for the revolution, Mapfumo— 
whose name means spears in Shona— 
was embraced as a comrade in arms. It 
also led to his music being inaccurately 
termed chimurenga. 

The word chimurenga, literally, is 
Shona for rebellion and is specifically 
used to refer to The Struggle against the 
Smith regime. lis meaning is derived 
from the rebellions that were waged by 
the Shona people against the British 
settlers who had just arrived in 1890 at 
what was then called Salisbury. Mbuya 
Nehanda and Kaguvi, two powerful 
Shona mhondoro (spirit mediums), led a 
string of rebellions against the 
colonizers. Eventually they were rounded 
up and, when they refused to rescind their 
positions, they were hung. Just before 
their death, according to Shona lore, 
they said, “You can stifle it now, but you 
can't kill it. In a few years, there shall 
come a chimurenga—a war of 
liberation—and we will take our country 


back.” When armed fighting broke out in 
‘74, Zimbabweans saw it as a fulfillment 
of the prophesy made not 100 years 
before; the war, the struggle was what 
every Zimbabwean lived and died for. 
That was chimurenga. 

Mapfumo's music, revolutionary as it 
is, is not chimurenga, is not the war. But 
because it uncompromisingly supports 
the war, his music has been called by the 
same name. Mapfumo himself is aware 
of the distinction, but doesn’t miss the 
‘opportunity to draw the link between the 
two. After explaining that chimurenga 
means The Struggle, Mapfumo lets his 
resonating voice take one of the many 
thoughtful pauses that punctuate his 
conversation. “My music,” he says, “is 
born out of The Struggle.” 

‘Mapfumo’s firm stand for freedom 
brought him some personal strife. "When 
the war broke out,” he recalls of the 
earlier days when his country was called 
Rhodesia, “my music helped bring the 
people back to their own identity. They 
started to follow my type of music— 
Zimbabwe-style music. Many people 
turned away from the Western style of 
music. . . .| was getting popular with our 
people. And the government of that day 
didn’t like what was going on.” After the 
English-speaking authorities discovered 
that Mapfumo’s Shona lyrics were 
militant and advocated political change, 
the Rhodesia Broadcasting Corporation 
banned his music from the airwaves in 
1976. That, of course, increased his 
popularity, which eventually led to his 
being put in 90-day detention. 

The confrontation leading up to that 
was like a modern-day version of the 
Nehanda and Kaguvi story. “They laid a 
charge against me saying my music was 
influencing a lot of young people to 
leave the country and come back fighting 
the government. | said that my music was 
the music of the people of Zimbabwe 
and | wasn't going to do away with it 
because it was my own culture.” 

Even though Zimbabwe now has 
African leadership, Mapfumo has not 
given up the chimurenga. The title track 
to Corruption discusses what Mapfumo 
sees as a problem in his postcolonial 
country. In between his customary chants 
of “Yey-yey, yey-yey-yeh,” Mapfumo 
speaks the wry chorus that makes fun of 
the simplemindedness of political 
payoffs and bribery: “Something for 
something/Nothing for nothing/You give 
me something/I give you something.” 

‘On stage the dreadlocked Mapfumo 
stalks like a lion surveying his domain, 
He's not much into theatrics: Mapfumo 
and the Blacks Unlimited present their 
music like a ritual commemorating the 
thrills and throes of war. Though spirited, 
they don’t seem to be the same musicians 
who rehearse over eight hours a day, four 
days a week, and perform all-night 
concerts every weekend. Their untiring 
dedication, however, speaks to the fact 
that for Thomas Mapfumo and the Blacks 
Unlimited as well as for the people of 
Zimbabwe, the chimurenga continues. 


—Ben Mapp with Saki Mafundikwa 
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Dancehall 
Stylee 


On the dance floors and radio 
stations of New York City, 
reggae is stronger than ever. 


hen legendary DJ Frankie 
dominated New York black 


radio in the ‘70s—recently returned to his 
cold stomping ground WBLS, the question 
‘on everybody's lips was, “What will 
Frankie play?” As it turned out Crocker 
played everything from gospel to hip hop 
as well as—and this was what was really 
surprising—large doses of reggae. 
Though over the years American black 
radio has been resistant to reggae, at the 
moment there are five dancehall singles 
‘on BLS’s regular rotation: the Tracy 
Chapman cover “Sorry (Baby Can | Hold 
You)” by Foxy Brown, “Life (Is What You 
Make It)” by Frighty and Colonel Mite, 
“One Blood” by Junior Reid, “Take You 
to the Dance” by Anthony Malvo and 
Daddy Lizard, and a reggae version of 
the ‘Ghostbusters II" theme called 
“"Takin’ Control’ by Duppie Conquerors. 

“Historically there’s been this mindset 
among people in black radio that 
reggae is too primitive sounding and a 
throwback compared to the classy sound 
of mainstream American R&B,” says 
Murray Elias (aka Jah Fish), director of 
A&R for reggae and worldbeat at New 
York independent label Profile Records. 
“But that’s changing. One of the major 
reasons is the introduction of drum 
machines and computers into Jamaican 
studios. At the moment all dancehall 
reggae coming out of Jamaica is 
computer-driven and this means that 
reggae now sounds much closer to hip 
hop and club music. When Wayne 


Smith’s ‘Sleng Teng’ opened the door to 
computer reggae in 1985, it also opened 
the door to a coming together of reggae 
and American dance music.” 

Another reason for the re-emergence 
of reggae on the American dance floor is 
the success of Soul II Soul. “Soul II Soul 
made the playing of down-tempo 
records fashionable in clubs again,” 
says Elias. “That made it possible for DJs 
to play reggae next to Soul II Soul, Also 
Soul Il Soul’s Funki Dred imagery and 
their use of the Reggae Philharmonic 
Orchestra was another influence. It's not 
that Soul II Soul sound like a reggae 
band—it's just a philosophy, feel, and a 
look that’s very Caribbean.” 

The first sign of dancehall reggae 
busting out of the cultural ghetto it had 
been confined to in this country for most 
of the ‘80s was JC Lodge's 1988 single 
"Telephone Love.” Produced by 
Augustus “Gussie” Clarke for his Music 
Works/Anchor label, ‘Telephone Love” 
substituted high-tech pop gloss for 
Jamaican patois, and surprised many 
with polished production values that 
seemed to address American audiences 
as much as Jamaican, “That polish made 
it acceptable on the New York dance 
floor and on New York radio,” says 
Elias. “ ‘Telephone Love’ opened up a lot 
of opportunities for reggae in America 
‘Sorry’ by Foxy Brown wouldn't be 
playing in house clubs today if it wasn’t 
for ‘Telephone Love.’ ” 

‘A cover of the Tracy Chapman song 
set to a reworked computer version of 


Sly‘n’Robbie’s “Unmetered Taxi” rhythm, 
“Sorry” is currently the most renowned 
example of the production work of Steely 
and Clevie, who specialize in a more 
hardcore, fundamental sound than 
Gussie Clarke. Stepping into the gap left 
by the decline of King Jammy—the 
producer who invented computer reggae 
with “Under Me Sleng Teng’—Steely 
and Clevie are the hottest Jamaican 
production team of the moment and 
some of their best work can be heard on 
the recent Profile compilation Dancehall 
Stylee. Compiled by Elias, the album 
features five Steely and Clevie produced 
tracks—Ram Dancehall” by Tiger, 
“Take You To the Dance” by Anthony 
Malvo and Daddy Lizard, “Prophecy” by 
Freddie McGregor, “Oversized 
Mumpie” by Gregory Peck and “Nah 
Go Switch” by Flourgon. 

Also on Dancehall Style is Frighty and 
Colonel Mite’s “Life (Is What You Make 
11),” striking evidence of the healthy state 
of British reggae. An example of the 
combination style—the current 
dancehall fashion, in which a singer and 
DJ (Jamaican rapper) alternate verses 
and choruses in the same song—"Life”’ is 
often mistaken for a Jamaican record. 
“Though we both have a Jamaican 
heritage,” says Colonel Mite, the rapping 
half of the duo, “we were both born in 
Britain. We take it as a great compliment 
when Americans assume that a reggae 
record this good must come from 
Jamaica.” 

—Frank Owen 
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You've Gotta 
Walk And 
Don't Look 
Back 


On the heels of the future and 
spitting at the past, London's 
Jesus Jones make dance music 
with guitars. 


1] urs is one of the sounds of 
the future, certainly,” says 
Jesus H. Jones, singer, 


writer and sensurround spokesman for 
London five-piece Jesus Jones. “I don’t 
believe there is one particular sound. But 
that, in a way, will be what the future’s 
about, mixing forms of music that haven't 
been mixed before. The secular 
approach at the beginning of the 80s has 
gone. It’s very easy to make guitar music, 
and it’s very easy to make dance music. 
The difficulty is in trying to merge these 
two things, but the greater the difficulty 
the greater the reward.” 

In 1989 with their brazenly beaty 
music, Jesus Jones almost literally 
exploded onto the British music scene 
from relative obscurity: a few ferocious 
singles and an album called Liquidizer 
set about shattering preconceptions and 
misconceptions of genre boundaries. 
The past has never received so little 
respect. The future has never felt so close 
or tangible. 

“A third of our music is dance music, 
whether that involves house or rap or an 
amalgamation of both,” says Jesus H. “A 
third of itis rock music, which involves an 
element of tradition, the standard pop 
approach, if you like. | write songs as 
pop songs. Whether they turn out like 
that at the end or not isn’t the point. 
There's also an element of new guitar 
things, | often write guitar lines with 
people like My Bloody Valentine or 
Sonic Youth in mind. The other third is 
completely different, maybe even an 
avant-garde approach to sampling, like 
making chainsaws play the melodies. 
That's the mystery element.” 

The basic idea of blending musical 
genres is hardly earth-shattering. Ever 
since Run DMC joined forces with 
Aerosmith on “Walk This Way” in 1986 
and the Beastie Boys muted white boy 


Jones, Gen and Jerry DeBorg 


wildness with black beats, there's been a 
great fuss about fusion, a fuss now 
making an impression on the other side 
of the Atlantic in Britain. 

“Pop Will Eat Itself have gone into it,” 
agrees Jesus H. "But they want to be a 
rap group or at least take.on black music 
on its own terms. And that’s not what | 
want to do. | want to take on many more 
different styles of music. | feel something 
in common with Happy Mondays, the 
way they’re mixing music up. 

“The Shamen were a massive 
influence on us live,” ethuses Jesus H. 
"They were by far the most interesting 
thing I'd seen in ages. And they fuse 
things so well. They're lucky because 
they still have a strong sense of identity. 
You can tell a Shamen record if you put it 
up against any house record. That's why 
they're so stunningly good.” 

At the end of the ‘80s, when the bulk of 
the British dance scene is satisfied with 
churning out the same old rhythms and 
relying on numbingly over-exploited 
ideas, and when white rock is just as 
guilty of resting on its withered laurels, 
it's the likes of the Shamen and Jesus 
Jones who have a firm grasp on the new 
decade. They're anticipating the next 
corner rather than backpedalling around 
the previous bend. 

The difficulty for Jesus Jones thus far, 
according to their singer, is that they've 
been “hijacked by their own train,” by 
dismissing the past and striving to build 
their foundations from scratch. Touring 
alone and with the Wonder Stuff may 
have attracted a firm base of “rock” 
fans, yet despite some 12-inch play in 
clubs, Jesus Jones can’t achieve the 
crossover that their music demands or 
deserves. 

“As soon as you bring guitars into 
dance it'll be perceived as white rock 
music,” says Jesus H. “That doesn’t 
worry me as such. What is important 
though is the merit within that: is it a 
good hybrid? I think it’s truly merged. 
Just as every human being starts off 
being female, every Jesus Jones song 
starts off being black dance music. If you 
strip the guitars off and have someone 
else singing I'm sure you'll have 
something as good as Bomb the Bass or 
any dance chart record.” 

For all their punky reverberations and 
rock influences, Jesus Jones are still very 
much part of today’s—if not 
tomorrow's—tapestry, skateboarding 
sons of bitches attired in hip threads and 
oozing street credibility, clattering their 
way through their brutally melodic mish 
mash of pop, thrash and techno toys, full 
of themselves and ready to fill the lives of 
others. With fantastic possibility, biting 
realism and their favorite samples. 

“The pavement saw, that was a pretty 
good one. An explosion in slow motion 
was pretty good as well. And a plane 
crashing backwards. It didn’t sound so 
good forwards. It went down where | 
wanted it to go up. That's probably just 
what the passengers involved in the 
plane crash thought.” 


—Simon Williams 
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Long Live The New Flesh 


Cyberpunk bands scramble sounds with computer codes. Voivod scramble computer 


codes and eat them for breakfast. 


cyberpunk wave in science 
fiction,” says Voivod drummer 
Away Langevin. Langevin, the Montreal 
metal band’s artist and resident 
conceptualist, draws the menacing 
spider-tenacled machines that decorate 
Voivod albums like Killing Technology 
and the new Nothingface. “People kept 
asking me if we were influenced by 
Bruce Sterling and William Gibson. | 
loved Neuromancer when | finally read 
it, and | like the fact that he’s Canadian, 
like us. It's true that we're pretty similar.” 

Cyberpunk. Only a few years since the 
word was coined, it has spread like a 
virus from science fiction books into 
music, fashion, video, film. By now, it’s 
probably even evolved into something 
else entirely. 

Written on a 1938 manual typewriter 
by a man who couldn't tell a hard disc 
from a graphics card, William Gibson's 
Neuromancer announced the major 
figures of cyberpunk’s near futurism: 
wireheads addicted to information, 
designer drugs, simulated realities, 
sentient computers, multinational 
corporations, data thieves, and haunted 
networks. With pulp names like Cherry, 
Slick and Case, Gibson’s characters 
were punks and vipers, techno- 
anarchists and junkyard artists. Gibson's 
greatest image was cyberspace, a 
“consensual hallucination” that 
represented all the world’s information 
ina 3-D computer world, Neuromancer 
spawned many SF imitations, but more 
than anything announced an aesthetic: 
the fusion of high tech with low life into a 
slick and gritty surface dense with data 
and desire. 

By now this aesthetic bleeds through 
many musical forms: metal, technopop, 
ert-damaged punk, white dance music. 
And just as Neuromancer had plenty of 
literary predecessors, much cyberpunk 
music has its own ancestors: the dark 
and droning cacophony of industrial 
music, first laid down in the 70s by 
Throbbing Gristle and later worked over 
by such bands as Attrition, Test 
Department, Clock DVA, and 
Einsturzende Neubauten (who expanded 
industrial music's vocabulary to include 


« I wasn’t really aware of the 


Voivod (I-r) : Denis Belanger, Michel Langevin 
Denis Damour, and Jean-Yves Theriault 


the clanging sounds of shopping carts 
meeting drills, steel plates and big 
blocks of concrete). 

But we are in a post-industrial age, 
which means information technology. 
Today, house DJs are the data age lords, 
but for all the alien recombinations and 
information overload they produce, most 
house music eschews cyberpunk’s pose 
of embattled, raunchy alienation. The 
Chicago-based Wax Trax! Records 
attempts to fill the gap between industrial 
music and hip hop. Bands like the 
Weathermen, Meat Beat Manifesto, 
Front 242 and the Yugoslavian group 
Laibach are all sample-happy 
depressives, mixing found dialogue, ads 
and political slogans with screechy 
guitar and gruff treated vocals, all 
layered over a harsh, booming 4-4 beat. 
While none of it is as dense or mean as 
Public Enemy, the better bands, like Meat 
Beat Manifesto and Laibach, paint 
strange chaotic textures with their samples 
and grating rhythms. Most of this stuff is, 
in the words of Wax Trax! band KMFDM 
“white and trashy and incredibly dumb.” 
And just as Gibson’s third book, Mona 
Lisa Overdrive, reads more like a film 
treatment than a novel (presently he’s 
writing nothing but screenplays, and at 
least two film versions of his writing are 
in the works), most post-industrial 
cyberpunk music wants to be a 
soundtrack as much as a rhythm track. 

But the best cyberpunk bands don’t 
give into the machine but force it to meet 
them on their own ground. Voivod don’t 
use samplers or synths, but nonetheless 
manage to run with aesthetic better than 
anyone except maybe Sonic Youth. 
Nothingface, their fifth album, is 
complex and alien in the best of ways, a 
heavy fusion of progressive rock, 
skewed discourse and metal certitude 
that goes way beyond the band’s thrash 
begginings. Songs like “Inner 
Combustion,” “Into My Hypercube” and 
"Pre-Ignition” conjur up a world of 
disembodied minds, TV screen 
schizophrenia and the hermeticism of 
computers. 

Voivod—auitarist Piggy D'Amour, 
singer Shake Balangen assist Blacky 
Theriault and drummer Away 


Langevin—grew up in Jonquiére, o 
small, freezing city of aluminum factories 
in Francophone Quebec. There—fairly 
well isolated from the dataflows that 
choke the major US metal band breeding 
grounds—they honed their metal like 
techno alchemists. Like all cyberpunks, 
Voivod see what we think of as 
“humanity” crumbling as it meets the 
future. “With new technology, all your 
acts are a little less from your instinct,” 
‘Away says in his thick accent. “Your 
reactions to situations become more like 
you are working from options. Kids who 
grew up on computers, instead of saying, 
i'm going out to play,’ they'll say, ‘OK, 
option number ten, and they go out to 
play.” But Voivod’s recent albums have 
what more Wax Track! product needs: 
‘an atmosphere of psychic powers, an 
emergent concsiousness that has more to 
do with brain drugs than hard drives. 
Confronted with machines that penetrate 
the body and blitz out the mind, Voivod 
want to mutate, not just slide into a hunk 
of meat-tech that no longer generate 
signals but can only receive them. “You 
can’t be against the new technology,” 
says Away. “It would be like anti- 
breathing. You have to make a good 
balance between instinct and your new 
logical sense.” Not only do Voivod jam 
themselves into cyberspace, but once 
they're there, they know how to fly. 


—Erik Davis 
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NepuNW tiny 


The World Through A Whiskey Glass 


Flying Nun is the Sun Records of New Zealand. The Veriain 


Orbison. 


Zealand would be the drop of 
whiskey left in the bottom. A tiny, 
isolated country with a population of just 

three million, New Zealand offers a 
schizophrenic climate (arid plains, cool 
mountains, lush tropics), weird fruit (the 
kiwi) and a lot of rock’n’roll bands. “The 
television's not too good here,” says 
Roger Shepherd, the founder of New 
Zealand's most important independent 
label, Flying Nun. “So collecting records 
and li jening to music is the major 
stime.”” 

In 1981, Shepherd was working in a 
shop called Record Factory in the town 
of Christchurch when a band swept 
through town and changed his life. The 
Clean were rugged and determinedly 
‘anti-fashion (Split Enz were at the height 
of their international popularity), a 
homegrown garage wonder with raw 
edges and a dainty sense of melody. 
“They‘re still the best band I’ve ever 
seen,” says Shepherd nine years later. 
The New Zealand branches of major 
labels studiously avoided local music, so 
with a budget of $50, the Clean recorded 
asingle on a four-track in a Christchurch 
basement and Shepherd released it as 
the first Flying Nun record. “Tally Ho!” 
flew straight into the NZ pop charts. 
Almost overnight, the Clean were 
national heroes; they gave New 
Zealanders something to care about, 
much the same way R.E.M’s “Radio Free 
Europe” single woke up the New 
American South. 

The Clean only lasted through 1982, 
but a bundle of New Zealand garage 
bands (including the Verlaines, the Chills 
and Sneaky Feel slings) from the southern 
college town of Dunedin took up the 
banner. Graeme Downes, the Verlaines’ 
songwriter and guitarist, was a classical 
music student who wanted to apply the 
structural techniques of his favorite 
composers to a three-piece rock band. 
When Roger Shepherd first saw the 
Verlaines in '82, they were playing 
originals like “Death and the Maiden," a 
song inspired by the Edvard Munch 


| f the world were in a shot glass, New 


The Verlaines: (!-r) Steve Cournane, Graeme 
Downes and Mike Stoodley 


are their Roy 


painting of the same name; it romped 
along on hyperkinetic electric guitar 
strums, bottoming out midway through 
into a cheesy swirl of drunken organ 
grind. 

Downes’s songs had lofty aspirations, 
but Shepherd saw nothing classical or 
twee about the Verlaines onstage; the 
trio ripped through a set with the furied 
angst of punks on a mission from God. 
Drunk, Shepherd approached Downes 
about making a record. It was a night 
Downes (if not Shepherd) would always 
remember. He and Shepherd took off for 
a party in Shepherd's car, and while 
tootling down the dark New Zealand 
highway, Shepherd sideswiped a Fiat on 
the passenger side, where Downes was 
cringing for his life. Later that night 
Shepherd just passed out; Downes had a 
record deal. Flying Nun released “Death 
and the Maiden” as a single in June of 
1983, and the song sailed into the charts. 

Downes had grown up listening to 
Dylan and Top 40 before discovering 
classical music at age 10. “There were 
beautiful big tunes, bizarre sounds, scary 
things—things that made you feel really 
cold and frightened,” he says. “Just an 
entire array of expressions | hadn't really 
come across before.” By the time he was 
in high school, his friends had learned to 
tolerate him playing classical music at 
parties. It is his obsession with the stuff 
that makes the Verlaines the most oddly 
spectacular and fiercly unprecendented 
Flying Nun band. The Verlaines take 
guitar, bass and drums and twist them 
into brightly colored shapes and sizes 
that bedazzle like a really beautifully 
illustrated children’s book. Their first two. 
albums, 1985's Halleluiah All the Way 
Home and 1987's Bird-Dog, found them 
applying classical influences to pop 
songs in varied ways—some 
surreptitious, some obvious: elegant 
instrumentation (oboe, strings, french 
horn); elongated, pastoral melodies 
repeated as themes; sweeping 
altercations of tempo and dynamics. This 
spring Homestead will license the third 
Verlaines album, Some Disenchanted 


Evening, which offers more straight- 
ahead garage pop, as well as the opus 
“Damn Shame,” a mini-symphony in 
which the different movements 
correspond to the various stages of a 
hangover. 

‘Ata time when American independent 
rock emphasizes style over content 
(bands play guitars, bass and drums 
because that’s what rock bands do, and 
then dump a bunch of noise on top), New 
Zealand bands have all the vitality an 
ragtag unrestraint of early American 
rockabilly. Flying Nun bands like the 
Chills, the Bats and Straitjacket Fits (all of 
whom have records due this spring 
through US distributors) don’t so much 
reinvent rock as reinvigorate it. Each 
band is wonderful in their own way. The 
Chills soak gloomy, even bleak songs in 
a cold rain of piano and pale keyboards; 
then songwriter Martin Phillipps turns 
sadness into beauty with petal-soft 
melodies sung in his warm hug of a 
voice. The Bats, led by Clean bassist 
Robert Scott, play supple riffs on 
abrasive guitars and transform rough- 
hewn clatter into something almost 
celestial. Straitjacket Fits—the darlings 
of the moment in their native country— 
have an expansive, cinematic sense of 
melody: their chords progress like a love 
story working up to a happy ending, and 
they fill in the details with layers and 
layers of singing or sawing guitars. Their 
cover of Leonard Cohen’s “So Long 
Marianne,” on the Rough Trade 
compilation Hail, cries tears as big and 
blue as oceans. 

If there's one thing the Flying Nun 
bands share, it’s a feeling of urgency, as 
if rock’n’roll’s the only escape, the only 
exit. When Straitjacket Fits are sad, the 
songs are phenomenally sad. When the 
Bats are happy, the songs jump for joy. 
When the Chills are angry, they'll rip you 
apart. When the Verlaines have a 
hangover, it brings the bottom of the 
whiskey glass into frighteningly clear 
focus, right before your eyes. 


—Karen Schoemer 
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Are You 
Ready For The 
Country? 


The O’Kanes are a country duo 
for pop radio. Just don’t tell them 
they remind you of the Everly 
Brothers. 


en years ago in the offices of Tree 
T Publishing in Nashville, sitting on 
three couches around a coffee 
table were Harlan Howard, Hank 
Cochran, Buddy Braddock, Sonny 
Throckmorton, Curly Puinam and Red 
Lane. The six songwriting legends were 
engaged in a “guitar pull,” passing a 
guitar around and singing their favorite 
new compositions. Excitedly taking it all in 
from the sidelines was “the new kid,” 
Kieran Kane. “Buddy sang his new song, 
‘He Stopped Loving Her Today’ then 
Sonny sang ‘Middle-Aged Crazy’ and 
after he was done, he turned around and 
handed the guitar to me," Kane recalls, 
“and | almost fainted.” Jamie O'Hara, 


‘The O’Kanes: (I-r) Jamie O'Hara and Kieran Kane 


who was present at countless nightly 
guitar pulls while a writer for Tree, adds, 
“| was real intimidated by those guys at 
first, too, but they were so supportive and 
really took us under their wings.”” 

While Urban Cowboy was making rural 
authenticity an issue with the catch phrase 
“Are you a real cowboy?” Kane, the son 
of a NYC sausage maker, and O'Hara, a 
high school football All-American from 
Toledo, Ohio, were gaining acceptance 
as country music writers in the capital city 
of redneck dreams 

Today, O'Hara and Kane are no longer 
staff writers: collectively they're the 
O’Kanes, a hot country duo with three 
stellar albums to their credit and with the 
melodic goods of which crossover 
dreams are made. Though they've written 
No.1 hits for such Stepford hicks as 
Alabama (Kane’s “Gonna Have a 
Party”) and the Judds (O’Hara’s 
“Grandpa’’), the O’Kanes ore a far holler 
from the usual beard, Bible and belt- 
buckle Nashville acts. Though they live 
and die by their Louvin Brothers-inspired 
harmonies, the shading of their music is 
stark, personal and desolate. 


Being labeled a country act had limited 
the O’Kanes’ appeal. If they were named, 
say, the Cowboy Junkies, their brand of 
minimalistic country would be the rage of 
pop critics from coast to coast. While their 
eponymous 1987 debut LP had two #1 
singles on the country charts, their follow- 
up, ‘88's Tired of the Runnin’, had staunch 
C&W fans scratching their heads at its 
sparse arrangements. Tired of the Runnin’ 
sounds like a lone figure at the corner of 
Highway 17 and the skyline at dusk. It 
feels like the time between coming down 
from “up” drugs and the first cup of 
coffee in the morning. It’s the best all- 
awake-at-5 a.m. record since, well, the 
Cowboy Junkies’ Trinity Sessions. 

The new O’Kanes album, Imagine That, 
reconciles the pop country sound of their 
debut and the sparse beauty of Tired of 
the Runnin’. “| think it's a real mistake to 
try to make records that'll cross over,” 
O'Hara says, “because immediately 
you're working out of your head, not out 
of your heart. Creatively, at that point, 
you're lost.” 


—Michael Corcoran 
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In the film “Drugstore Cowboy,” the author of Junky 
and Naked Lunch tells Matt Dillon to ‘Just Say No 
to Drug Hysteria.” Now, William S. Burroughs elaborates 
on the theme that has consumed his life. 


Column by William S. Burroughs 


Photography by Chris Buck 


1n interesting case of mass hysteria is 
described in a book called The Medi- 
cal Detectives, by Berton Rouché. The 
outbreak occurred at the Bay Harbor 
Elementary School in Dade County, Florida. A girl 
named Sandy, who was slightly ill with the flu, col- 
lapsed in the school cafeteria and was carried out on a 
stretcher as the next shift of students was coming in. 

Sandy, it seems, was sort ofa leader. In any case, the 
students started keeling over in droves. An officer from 
the Department of Public Health was dispatched to 
thescene. Fortunately, he recalled a similar case some 
years back from another high school, and quickly 
made a diagnosis of mass hysteria. 

The remedy is very simple—get back to a calm, 
normal routine as expeditiously as possible. Get the 
children back to their classes. And that was the end of 
the outbreak. However, if the hysteria is not recog- 
nized and acted upon, it will go on and get worse and 
worse, as happened in the previous outbreak. 

When hysteria is deliberately and systematically 
cultivated and fomented by a governing party, it can 
be relied upon to get worse and worse, to spread and 
deepen. Recent examples are Hitler’s anti-Semitic 
hysteria and present-day drug hysteria. The remedy is 
simple—a calm, objective, common-sense approach. 


emember that during the 19th and early 20th 

centuries—the “good old days,’" which conser- 

vatives so fondly evoke—opiates, cannabis 
tinctures and cocaine were sold across the counter 
from sea to shining sea, and the United States did not 
founder as a result, There's no way to know exactly 
how many addicts there were, but my guess would 
be—surprisingly few. Many people simply don’t like 
these drugs. 

In England, before America persuaded the English 
government to adopt our own tried-and-failed, po- 
lice-and-sanction approach, any addict could get her- 
in on prescription and fill his script on the National 
Health. As a result there was no black market, since 
there was no profit involved. In 1957 there were about 
500 addicts in the UK, and two narcotics officers for 
metropolitan London. Now England presents the 
same dreary spectrum as the USA—thousands of ad- 
dicts, hundreds of drug agents, some of them on the 
take, a flourishing black market, addicts dying from 
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OD's and contaminated heroin. 

Obviously the sane, common-sense solution is 
maintenance for those who cannot or will not quit, 
and effective treatment for those who want to 
quit, The only treatment currently available is abrupt 
withdrawal, or withdrawal with substitute drugs. 
Withdrawal treatment dates back to early 19th-centu- 
ry British drug essayist Thomas De Quincey. Surely 
they could do better than that. Indeed, they could, but 
they show no signs of doing so. 


onsider alternative therapy that is available: 

acupuncture, amorphine. Both therapies work 

because they stimulate the production of en- 
dorphins, the body's natural regulators and pain kill- 
ers. The discovery and isolation of endorphins has 
been called the most crucial breakthrough towards 
the understanding and treatment of addiction since 
addiction was first recognized as a syndrome. 

you don’tuse it, you lose it. The addict is ingesting 
an artificial painkiller, so his body ceases to produce 
endorphins. If opiates are then withdrawn, he is left 
without the body’s natural painkiller, and what would 
be normally minor discomfort becomes excruciating- 
ly painful, until the body readjusts and produces en- 
dorphins. This is the basic mechanism of addiction, 
and explains why any agent that stimulates the pro- 
duction of endorphins will afford some relief from 
withdrawal symptoms. 

De Quincey suggested that there may be a constitu- 
tional predisposition to the use of opium, and modern 
researchers speculate that addicts may be genetically 
deficient in insulin. | have heard from one addict who 
received an experimental injection of endorphins dur- 
ing heroin withdrawal. He reported that there was 
none of the usual euphoria experienced from an opi- 
ate injection, but rather “a shift of gears,”” and he was 
suddenly free from withdrawal symptoms. Research- 
ers believe that endorphins, since it is a natural body 
substance, may not be addictive. Only widespread 
testing can answer this question. 

Since endorphins were first extracted from animal 
brains, it is at present prohibitively expensive: $2000 
a treatment, just as cortisone was very expensive 
when it was first extracted, Synthesis has brought the 
price of cortisone within the reach of any patient who 
needs it. Is any of the $7.9 billion in Bush's latest War 


on Drugs plan marked for the synthesis and wide- 
spread testing of endorphins? | doubt if many of the 
congressmen who draft “tough drug bills” even 
know what endorphins are. And the same goes for the 
so-called drug experts who advise President Bush. 
Billions for ineffectual enforcement 
Nothing for effective treatment. 


ceptive university audiences. This is an old number 
that is once again current and timely. It is called 
“MOB,” for “My Own Business,” drawing a line be- 
tween the Johnsons and the shits: 
This planet could be a reasonably pleasant place to 
live, if everybody could just mind his own business 


| quote from a reading | have delivered to many re- 


and let others do the same. Buta wise old black faggot 
said to me years ago: “Some people are shits, 
darling.” 

I was never able to forget it 

The mark of a hard-core shit is that he has to be 
RIGHT. He is incapable of minding his own business, 
because he has no business of his own to mind. He isa 
professional minder of other people's business. 

An example of the genre is the late Henry J. Ans- 
linger, former Commissioner of Narcotics. “The laws 
must reflect society's disapproval of the addict,” he 
said—a disapproval which he took every opportunity 
to foment. Such people poison the air we breathe with 
the blight of their disapproval—southern lawmen 
feeling their nigger notches, decent church-going 


women with pinched, mean, evil faces. 

“Any form of maintenance is immoral,” said Harty, 
thus rejecting the obvious solution to the so-called 
drug problem 

(On the other hand, a Johnson minds his own busi- 
ness. He doesn’t rush to the law if he smells pot or 
opium in the hall. Doesn't care about the call-gir! on 
the second floor, or the fags in the back room. But he 
will give help when help is needed. He won’t stand by 
when someone is drowning or under physical attack, 
nor when animals are being abused. He figures things 
like that are everybody's business. 

Then along came Ronnie and Nancy, hand in 
hand, totell usnobody has the right to mind his own 
business: 


William S. Burroughs: Godfather of the 
American Nightmare 


“Indifference is not an option. Only outspoken in- 
sistence that drug use will not be tolerated."” 

Everyone is obliged to become hysterical at the 
mere thought of drug use, just as office workers in Or- 
well's 1984 were obligated to scream curses, like Pav- 
lov’s frothing dogs, when the enemy leader appeared 
on screen. And they'd better scream loud and ugly. 

William von Raab, former head of US Customs, 
went even further: “This is a war, and anyone who 
even suggests a tolerant attitude towards drug use 
should be considered a traitor.” 

Recollect during the Dexter Manley famous-athle- 
te/cocaine-dealer flap, Eyewitness News was prowl- 
ing the streets, sticking its mike in people’s faces. One 
horrible biddy stated: 

“Well, | think making the money they do, they 
should serve as an example.” 

She gets plenty of mike time. 

And here a black cat working on some under- 
ground cables, straightens up and says, “I think if 
someone uses drugs, it’s his own bus-”” 

He didn’t even get the word out before they jerked 
the mike away. Freedom of the press to select what 
they want to hear, and call it the voice of the people. 


rine tests! Our pioneer ancestors would piss in 

their graves at the thought of urine tests to de- 

cide whether a man is competent to do his 
job. The measure of competence is performance. 
When told that General Grant was a heavy drinker, 
Lincoln said: “Find out what brand of whiskey he 
drinks, and distribute it to my other generals.”” 

Doctor William Halsted has been called the “Fa- 
ther of American surgery.”’ A brilliant and innovative 
practitioner, he introduced antiseptic procedures at a 
time when, far from donning rubber gloves, surgeons 
did not even wash their hands, and the death rate from 
Post-operative infection ran as high as 80 percent. 
Doctor Halsted was a life-long morphine addict. But 
he could still hack it and hack it good, and he lost no 
patients because of his personal habit. In those “good 
old days,” a man’s personal habits were personal and 
private. Now even a citizen's blood and urine are sub- 
ject to arbitrary seizure and search. 

The world’s greatest detective could not have sur- 
vived a urine test. “Which is it this time, Holmes, co- 
caine or morphine?” 

“Both, Watson—a speed ball.” 


this colossal red herring of the War Against 

Drugs—a war neither likely to, nor designed to, 
succeed. One thing is obvious: old, clean money and 
new, dirty money are shaking hands under the table. 
And the old tried-and-failed police approach will con- 
tinue to escalate at the expense ‘of any allocations for 
treatment and research. In politics, if something 
doesn’t work, that is the best reason to goon doing it. If 
something looks like it might work, stay well away. 
‘Things like that could make waves, and the boys at the 
top, they don’t like waves. 

Anslinger’s “missionary work,” as he called it, has 
found fertile ground in Malaysia, where there is a 
mandatory death penalty for possession of a half- 
‘ounce or more of heroin or morphine or seven or more 
‘ounces of cannabis. (No distinction between hard and 
soft drugs in Malaysia, it’s all “Dadah.”) Anyone 
suspected of trafficking can be held two years without 
trial. Urine tests are a prerequisite for entry to high 
schools and universities. 

Mahathir Mohamed, Prime Minister of Malaysia, 
has launched an all-out radio and TV campaign to cre- 


| tis disquieting to speculate what may lurk behind 
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ate a “drug-hating personality.” He is said to com- 
mand widespread support for his drug policies. So did 
Hitler command widespread support for his anti-Se- 
mitic program. Just substitute the word “addict” for 
“Jew,"” and Der Stirmer storms again. Der Starmer 
was Julius Streicher's anti-Semitic rag, designed to 
create a Jew-hating personality. 

In order to get to the bottom line of any issue, ask 
yourself: “Cui bono?—Who profits?” According to 
Michele Sindona’s account in Nick Tosches’ book 
Power on Earth, the bulk of the world’s dirty money is 
processed in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, and the 
sums involved are trillions of dollars. Any liberaliza- 
tion of drug laws could precipitate a catastrophic col- 
lapse of the black drug market and cut off this 
salubrious flow of dirty money to the laundries of Ma- 
laysia. (Hanging small time pushers /addicts to protect 
huge Syndicate profits ... does money come any 
dirtier?) 


And | would be interested to examine the offshore 
bank accounts of Malaysian officials involved in the 
fabulously profitable war against drug menace. But 
that is a job for an investigative reporter like Jack An- 
derson, a job he is not likely to undertake, since he 
seems to be in basic sympathy with Malays Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamed. 

Interviewing Mohamed on the subject of drugs, 
Jack Anderson reports that he “spoke with real pas- 
sion,” (And so did Hitler speak with real passion.) Ina 
column entitled, “We Are Losing the War Against 
Drugs,’” Anderson speaks of thousands of “stupid and 
criminal Americans” who persist in using drugs . . . 
yes, criminal, by act of Congress. With the passage of 
the Harrison Narcotics Act in 1919, thousands of US 
citizens—from frugal, hard-working, honest Chinese 
to old ladies with arthritis and old gentlemen with 
gout—were suddenly “criminals.” 

George Will relates the story of a Colombian wom- 
an who was detained at Customs until she shit out 
some cocaine in condoms. He goes on to say: “We 
should attack demand as well as supply. Life should 
be made as difficult for users as it was for that 
woman.” 

So thousands of suspected users are rounded up 
and forced to swallow Castor oil in the hope of bring- 


ing illegal drugs to light . °. 
“Got one!” 
“False alarm . . . just a tapeworm.” 


Lower Slobbovia, a 13-year old prick, named 

Pavlik Morozov, denounced his father to the lo- 
calauthorities as a counter-revolutionary Kulak—had 
apig hidin his basement.(A Kulakis a subsistence farm- 
er.) That was when Stalin was starving out the Kulaks 
to make way for collective farms, which didn’t work. 
Stalin levied an outrageous produce tax, knowing that 
the farmers would hide their crops, then sent out pa- 
trols to search and seize concealed produce and farm 
animals. At least three million people starved to death 
in the winters of 1932 and 1933, and that’s a conser- 
vative estimate. 

Little Pavliki was hacked to stroganoff by the out- 
raged neighbors—good job and all. Thus perish all 
talking assholes. 

“His name must not die!” sobbed Maxim Gorky, 
his hearty voice contracted by painful emotion. So 
Pavliki became a folk hero. Got a street in Moscow 
named after him, and a statue to commemorate his 
heroic act. He should have been sculpted with the 
head of a rat. And the village of Gerasimovka is afuck- 
ing shrine, drawing legions of youthful pilgrims to the 
home of Pavlik Morozov. 

“Dirty little Stukach’” 
That's Ruski for “rat”"—a word designed to spit out. 


F ifty years ago, deep in the Ural Mountains of 


tober 29, 1986: “Girl, 10, Reports Mother's Drug 

Use.” It was the fourth time that a California girl 
had turned in her parents for alleged drug abuse since 
August 13th. And Reagan's Attorney General Ed 
Meese said that management has the obligation and 
responsibility for surveillance of problem areas in the 
workplace, such as locker rooms and above all, toi- 
lets, and the toilets in the nearby taverns, to prevent 
drug abuse. 

1am an old-fashioned man: | don’t like informers. It 
looks like Meese and Reagan, and now Bush, intend 
to turn the United States into a nation of mainstream 
rats. 

Well, as Mohamed says, one has to give up a meas- 
ure of freedom to achieve a blessed drug-free state, 
at which point the narcs will wither away. Sure, like 
the KGB withered away in Russia. 


| tis happening here. Lawrence Journal-World, Oc- 


between Timothy Leary and Peter Bensinger, for- 

mer head of the Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA), and at that time one of Reagan’s self-styled 
drug experts. The debate was held at the Johnson 
County Community College in Kansas City, Kansas, in 
the heartland of America. 

Itwas a massacre. Bensinger was lying, and the au- 
dience was fully aware of his blatant falsifications. 
Pausing for applause after some assault on logic and 
common sense, he received instead a chorus of boos. 
Fully 90 percent of the audience supported Leary, 
who won the debate hands down. 

Lying comes as natural as breathing to a politician, 
and as necessary to his political survival. One mark of 
a liar is his refusal to answer any direct question. 
When asked if the billions a year spent on enforce- 
ment of unworkable, unenforceable laws would not 
be better spent on research and treatment, he replied 
the Defense Department spends more in a week than 
the DEA spends in a year. 

“Boo! Boo! Boo!” 


| n April, 1987, | was privileged to attend a debate 


p09 SUD 


Asked about the English system of al- 
lowing addicts heroin on prescription, 
he said: “They went right out and ex- 
changed it for stronger street dope.” 

What could they find on the street 
stronger than 100-percent pure pharma- 
ceutical heroin? 

“Well, uh, cocaine.” (Which can also 
be obtained on prescription in England.) 

Lies. . .Lies.. . Lies. The Lie Decade. 


eres a passage from my work in 
progress, Ghost of Chance: 

The Board had lost interest in the Mu- 
seum of Lost Species, some members 
even suggesting that the Museum was a 
figment of the late captain's drug- 
clouded mind, perpetuated by the su- 
perstitious villagers. in any case, there 
were more pressing matters: interna- 
tional dissent on an unprecedented 
scale. Their computers estimated that 
dissent would become acute in the next 
50 to 100 years. They had to think at 
least that far ahead. 

To distract from the problems of over- 
population, depletion of resources, de- 
forestation and pandemic pollution of 
water, land and sky, they have inaugu- 
rated a war against drugs. This will pro- 
vide a pretext to set up an international 
police apparatus designed to suppress 
dissidence on a worldwide level. The in- 
ternational apparatus will be called 
ANA: Anti-Narcotics Association. Ana 
means “I in Arabic, so ANA can be 
shortened to “1,” or “Eye.”” 

Propaganda will follow the tried-and- 
true methods used by Adolph Hitler. Just 
substitute the word “addict” for “Jew."” 
Same song, different verse—DOPE 
FIENDS covered with sores, reeking of 
sulfurous evil. 

If it works, don’t fix it, and it is work- 
ing. Kids turning in their parents, and 
here is a California Reader writing in the 
Anne Landers column suggesting we 
take a lesson from Communist China: 
shoot all the drug dealers and all the ad- 


dicts “Then we'll all be much 
happier.” 

“One kook.” 

“Yes, but ... there are plenty see 


through our plan right now.” 

The Texas member looks up from his 
crossword puzzle. 

“We should worry? We got the Moron 
Majority.” 

“It’s not a majority.” 

“Who ever needed a majority? Ten 
percent plus the police and the military 
is all itever took. Besides, we've got the 
media hook, line and blinkers. Any big- 
circulation daily even hinting that the 
war against drugs is a red whale? Any- 
one asking why more money isn’t going 
into research and treatment? Any inves- 
tigative reporters looking into money 
laundering in Malaysia? Or the offshore 
bank accounts of Mahathir Mohamed? 
Anyone saying that the traffickers 


hanged in Malaysia are not exactly king- 
pins? There is no limit to what the media 
will swallow and shit out on their edito- 
rial pages.” 


nfortunately, my own most 
“paranoid” fantasies in recent years 
have not even come close to the actual 
menace now posed by anti-drug hyste- 
tia, if current polls are even approxi. 
mately accurate. According to a survey 
conducted recently by the Washington 
Post and ABC News, 62 percent of 
‘Americans would be willing to give up 
“a few freedoms we have in this coun- 
try” to significantly reduce illegal drug 
use; 55 percent said they favored man- 
datory drug tests for all Americans; 67 
percent said all high school students 
should be regularly tested for drugs; 52 
percent said they would agree to let po- 
lice search homes of suspected drug 
dealers without a court order, even if 
houses “of people like you were some- 
times searched by mistake;" 67 percent 
favored allowing police to stop cars at 
random and search for drugs, “even if it 
means that the cars of people like you 
are sometimes stopped and searched;”” 
and fully 83 percent favored encourag- 
ing people to report drug users to police, 
“even if it means telling police about a 
family member who uses drugs.” 

President Bush said in his television 
address not long ago: “Our outrage 
against drugs unites us as a nation!” 

‘A nation of what? Snoops and 
informers? 

Take a look at the knee-jerk, hard- 
core shits who react so predictably to the 
mere mention of drugs with fear, hate 
and loathing. Haven't we seen these 
same people before in various contexts? 
Storm troopers, lynch mobs, queer- 
bashers, Paki-bashers, racists—are 
these the people who are going to revi- 
talize a “drug-free America?” 

The emphasis on police action rather 
than treatment has persisted and accel- 
erated. The addict seeking treatment to- 
day will find long waiting lists and often 
prohibitive costs. And the treatment is 
old-fashioned withdrawal, with a very 
high incidence of relapse. In all the tele- 
vision and newspaper talk about drugs, | 
have yet to hear a mention of the possi- 
ble role of endorphins in such therapy, 
or any other innovative medical 
approach. 

The dominant policy of police en- 
forcement has nothing but escalating 
addiction rates (and ballooning appro- 
priations) to recommend it. Americans 
used to pride themselves on doing a 
g00d job, and doing it right. Hysteria 
never solved any problem. If something 
clearly and demonstrably does not 
work, why go on doing it? It’s downright 
un-American. 

My advice to the young is: Just Say No 
to Drug Hysteria! @ 
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Words from the front 


Recent reports have exposed 
the questionable ethics of Dr. 
Robert Gallo and other key 
AIDS researchers, but no one 
is listening. The relationship 
between mainstream AIDS 
researchers and the media 
has become too close for our 
own good. 


Column by Anthony Liversidge 


A ‘the close of 


last year, a journalistic broadside of unprecedented 
power raked the reputation of the leading scientist in 
AIDS research, Robert C. Gallo of the National Cancer 
Institute. In “The Great AIDS Quest,” a 70,000 word, 
16 page supplement to the Chicago Tribune on Sun- 
day, November 19, Pulitzer prize winning investiga- 
tive reporter John Crewdson wrote, in blistering 
detail, that Gallo stole the credit for “co-discovering” 
the AIDS virus HIV from his rival Luc Montagnier of 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

Crewdson’s exposé broke a decade-long pattern in 
the mainstream press of blindly accepting the claims 
of scientists in AIDS research. There has been what 
can only be described as a “comfortable” relationship 
between the two groups—each feeding off the other. 
Many hope the supplement will lead toa more skepti- 
cal view not only of media reports but of papers pub- 
lished in science and medical journals as well. Quitea 
few of the 16,000 papers written on AIDS research 
over the last few years are not valid, according to crit- 
ics, and the duds include some of the most highly 
publicized. 

While suggesting that Montagnier also greedily 
swiped credit from two of his own colleagues, Crewd- 
son focused with obsessive clarity on Gallo, citing a 
slew of underhanded actions by which the renowned 
scientist unfairly gained ground in the race for fame 


Illustration by Daniel Barbeau 
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and fortune. James D. Squires, then editor of the Tri- 
bune, wrote in an introduction that the article told of 
“the kind of intense pressure that often brings out the 
worst in even the best and can result in lying, cheating 
and outright fraud.” 

Gallo, known worldwide as the ‘co-discoverer of 
HIV,’is widely respected for his energetic networking, 
which coordinates HIV research worldwide, and for 
his tireless creativity as to what that research means, 
and where it might lead. But, the Chicago Tribune 
confirms, the evidence indicates that he is not the true 
co-discoverer of HIV with Montagnier. In fact, he 
must have ‘discovered’ HIV in the very serum samples 
that Montagnier twice sent him in the mail. The two 
copies of the virus, Gallo’s and Montagnier’s, are 
twins, so much alike genetically that experts believe it 
impossible that they came from different patients. Per- 
haps this happened simply because Gallo’s own sera 
became contaminated by accident with Montagnier’s 
virus, as often happens. Or perhaps not. 

Gallo now freely acknowledges that contamination 
may have been the problem. If so, it was a bizarre 
repeat of a similar, though less rewarding, embarrass- 
ment in 1979. It was then that he discovered the first 
retrovirus in humans, only to have it tum out to be a 
cocktail of chimp, baboon and cow viruses. Such un- 
witting self-sabotage bedevils even the best controlled 
labs. Harvard AIDS researcher Dr. Myron “Max” Es- 
sex triumphantly discovered a new retrovirus which 
he named HTLV-IV, only to find it was a macaque 
virus from a nearby experiment. 


‘ore worrisome are charges that reach be- 
M yond screwups in the lab. Among the 
imes of conscience that the Tribune list- 
ed: Gallo insisted that his replacement candidate for 
the first human retrovirus, HTLV-1, was the cause of 
AIDS, long after he obtained proof it could not be; that 
he surreptitiously altered Montagnier’s paper an- 
nouncing the discovery of LAV, as HIV was first 
named, when it was entrusted to Gallo’s care to write 
summary for publication in Science (Gallo, it seems, 
changed the text and wrote the summary misleadingly 
to suggest that LAV had more in common with HTLV- 
1 than was true); he bullied, browbeat and politicked 
behind the scenes to minimize the contribution of the 
French, and substituted his own ‘discovery’ of HIV as 
the initial one, a claim eventually abandoned. 

The dog fight for credit eventually expanded into a 
battle between governments over the rights to the pat- 
ent for the AIDS test. It was forcibly resolved in 1984 
by an agreement which officially rewrote history at 
Montagnier’s expense. Montagnier will personally re- 
ceive no money from the AIDS test, but Gallo and col- 
leagues stand to make an estimated $1.5 million each 
by 2002. Meanwhile, the controversy may have cost 
both of them their chance at a Nobel prize. 

‘The lesson of the whole sorry tale is not that scien- 
tists like Gallo, and toa lesser extent Montagnier, mis- 
behave in their battle for fame and fortune, nor that 
they make errors. Both tendencies have spiced the his- 
tory of science for a long time. The real problem here 
is the uncritical naiveté of the press, which doesn’t 
seem to realize that AIDS scientists are human and, 
like the rest of us, subject to error, bias and self- 
deception. 

Ignored by the rest of the press in the US, the Tri- 
bune article prompted an editorial in the British jour- 
nal Nature, possibly the world’s most influential 
scientific publication. In it, Nature editor John Mad- 
dox wrote that the Tribune story raised questions that 
“compel explanation.” Clearly, they do. There is an 
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“Every week, we have a new theory 


supported by flimsy data. People flit from 


idea to idea based on inconclusive data and 


go right to the newspapers with it.” 


Dr. Harvey Bialy 
BioTechnology 


‘overriding dependence on the personal integrity of 
Gallo and other leading AIDS scientists in combating 
the AIDS epidemic. With the General Accounting Of- 
fice predicting up to 480,000 AIDS cases in the US by 
1991, and the World Health Organization prophesy- 
ing six million worldwide by the tur of the century, a 
host of lives are in the crucible. 

The Tribune noted, however, that early in Crewd- 
son’s investigation, Gallo “ceased to cooperate. Not 
only did he decline repeatedly to answer questions, 
he fought the paper's Freedom of Information requests 
for public records and even made numerous attempts 
to discredit Crewdson’s reporting and impugn his per- 
sonal integrity, both with his editors and with mem- 
bers of the scientific community.” 

Gallo having said little publicly in response to the 
article, | called him: “I am glad to have the article,” 
Gallo told me, sounding unfazed. “It is very interest- 
ing, most amusing and not very serious, although very 
detailed. | think it has some serious points to it. But it 
has some mistakes— inevitable because | didn’t talk to 
him, and | guess it is my fault. But | think you have to 
be involved to be the historian. You really have to un- 
derstand something. | don’t think people who admit 
they never took a science course know what it really 
means to make a discovery. They don’t understand 
how the puzzle emerges. They are just victims of what 
somebody will say to them, and they try to make a 
tale.” 

Gallo declined, however, to be specific about the 
mistakes he claimed were in the piece. Little else has 
been published since, and Gallo’s evident judgment 
that the brouhaha will fizzle may well be borne out. 
For one thing, the story is rather familiar. New Scien- 
tist, a British weekly, printed the essential facts several 
years ago, with similar lack of impact. They were also 
included in Jad Adam's book, AIDS: The HIV Myth (St. 
Martin’s Press) last year. 

Also, corner cutting by scientists in a race for credit 
is a traditional, if frowned upon, part of science. The 
general attitude seems to be to let skeletons lie. After 
all, Gallo leads what is presented by government and 
major media alike as a massive, global effort to solve 
the AIDS crisis by pursuing the best scientific leads. 
Why, most potential critics reason, handicap his dy- 
namism with scuttlebutt? 

Gallo is also shielded from scrutiny by a general 


public trust in the profession, despi 
gressional investigations into scientific ethics. Editors 
of all kinds seem to share this blind faith. Dan Kosh- 
land, editor of Science, Nature's rival as a prestigious 
journal, is famous for his opinion that 99.9999 per- 
cent of published science is valid. The news depart- 
ments of the New York Times and Washington Post 
treat the off-the-cuff quotes of scientists as gospel, and 
write front page stories based entirely on NIH press 
releases. The latest human study on AZT, for example, 
was in the headlines before it was even written, let 
alone published in a scientific journal. Yet Science re- 
Ports that European scientists have seen the data and 
do not accept the conclusions, and are continuing 
with their own AZT studies. 

None of this would matter if the science were un- 
questioned. But critics point to major lapses. Harvey 
Bialy, Research Editor of the respected BioTechnol- 
ogy, part of the Nature stable, is disgusted at the mis- 
takes which are going uncorrected. “The general 
quality of AIDS research on HIV is mediocre at best, 
and in some cases is in need of retraction,”” Bialy says. 
“Every week it seems we have a new theory supported 
by flimsy data which is never followed up. People flit 
from idea to idea based on inconclusive data and go 
right to the newspapers with it. As a molecular biolo- 
gist | am chagrined. It brings the field into disrepute.” 
Peter Duesberg, the Berkeley scientist who is winning 
allies among other leading scientists for his view that 
HIV is not the true cause of AIDS, says that the poor 
quality of the literature is what first triggered his 
skepticism. 


ne blatant case of AIDS scientists mislead- 
Oo ing the public and colleagues is the recent 

National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases (NIAID) announcement that the “viral bur- 
den”—the amount of HIV present in AIDS patients— 
was "100 times’” greater than originally estimated. 
NIAID’s Dr. Steven M. Schnittman used a new tech- 
nique called PCR (polymerase chain reaction) to de- 
tect HIV genes (‘provirus’) in blood cells. Reported on 
without question in the New York Times and other 
media, the news powerfully influenced many scien- 
tists and other readers to believe more firmly than ever 
that HIV is the cause of AIDS. 


‘As Duesberg indignantly points out, 
however, Schnittman’s central claim is 
“nothing new.” The viral burden in 
AIDS patients found with PCR is no 
greater than previously estimated by 
Gallo himself five years before—one 
“provirus” per one thousand cells. 
Duesberg says that Schnittman raised 
the “guesstimate’’ to one in a hundred 
cells by questionable procedures, in- 


ral genes for viral genes. 
The bottom line, says Duesberg, is that 
the results amount to precisely the same 
as before. 

‘At Gallo’s lab meeting in Washington 
last August, | asked him to confirm that 
he had already shown the same ‘viral 
burden’. “Yes, actually, we did,” he ac- 
knowledged. “It is not new.” The only 
new refinement, he explained, was that 
Schnittman established that there was 
‘only one provirus per cell. Previously, 
“we didn’t know how many copies of 
provirus there were in each cell.” But 
“the estimates they gave are roughly the 
same as the estimates we gave of pro- 
virus per T4 cell, The overall numbers | 
don’t think are particularly different, 
OK?” 

But what is most off-base about the re- 
port by Schnittman and its coverage in 
the press is that not only is the number 
really unchanged, but there has never 
actually been a proven ‘burden’ by these 
proviruses on the immune system. In 
fact, Schnittman is actually only talking 
about viral genes which are “latent,” or 
“biologically inactive,” Duesberg 
points out. T-cells, once considered the 
killing field for AIDS, are now thought to 
be the “reservoirs” in which the virus 
sleeps, this according to Schnittman 
himself. Gallo still insists that HIV di- 
rectly kills cells in the body, as well as 
indirectly killing them in ways not yet 
proved. But at Gallo's lab meeting | 
asked a scientist, who like everybody 
there was a firm believer in HIV as the 
cause of AIDS, what he thought. “Don’t 
quote me,” he implored, but “direct cell 
killing is a crock.” 

But how about the paper in December 
1988 Science by Harriet Robinson and 
Soma Sundaran? They found that when 
a blood cell was infected in the lab by 
HIV, up to 2.5 million copies of the virus 
were produced and took over the cell 
machinery so that 40 percent of its activ- 
ity was producing viral protein. Surely 
that suggests HIV isa ‘burden’ to T-cells? 
Not according to an irritated Harvey 
Bialy, who says this is another example 
‘of bad science: “That paper grossly 
overestimated the amount of viral RNA 
present in infected cells and is also in 
need of retraction. It is so wrong one 
can’t even consider it. [It would mean] 
that there is essentially nothing else but 
HIV RNA in the cell! You wouldn't need 
PCR to find it—you could clone the 
damn virus right from the infected cell’. 

The Schnittman "100 times more 


virus’’ claim yielded influential head- 
lines. Many people are also impressed 
with research claims involving p24, a 
protein in the viral core which seems to 
be more often found in the blood of 
AIDS patients as the disease progresses. 
AIDS scientists say that p24 presence in 
the blood is an omen that fullblown 
AIDS will more likely develop. 

Bialy’s frustration with AIDS science 
has to do with an editorial he wrote two 
years ago on p24 in BioTechnology, 
“Where is the Virus? and Where is the 
Press?” He pointed out that the levels of 
p24 supposedly found in AIDS patients 
implied millions more actual viral parti- 
cles than had ever been seen in their 
blood. His question has never been an- 
swered, he says, in two years. Duesberg 
made the same point in his article in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences last year, and has never been 
contradicted either. Duesberg conclud- 


ed that “(to say) that p24 . . .ismecessary 
for the syndrome is without experimen- 
tal support”. 


Finally, what may be the most damn- 
ing lack in AIDS science—and the big- 
gest abuse of scientific authority—is the 
absence of controlled studies in the 
“epidemiology” of AIDS. That clumsy 
word means charting the pattern of dis- 
ease in people, revealing, for example, 
the link between AIDS and IV drug use. 
Given the embarrassing failure of labo- 
ratory evidence to prove that the behav- 
ior of the ‘sleeping virus’ causes AIDS, 
after six years of intense study the “over- 
whelming evidence” for HIV as the 
cause of AIDS is said to be the epidemio- 
logy. Yet “in the whole of AIDS science 
there is not one controlled epidemiolo- 
gical study,” Duesberg asserts. “Not 
‘one. There are only anecdotal reports.”” 

“Controlled” means, in essence, 
comparing groups in such a way as to 
make sure that all uncertainty is ruled 
‘out. Take hemophiliacs, for example: 
they are counted AIDS victims if they fall 
prey to severe immune deficiency and 
are positive for the AIDS virus. Duesberg 
Points out that there has never been a 
study simply comparing hemophiliac 
AIDS patients who are positive for the 
AIDS virus with those who come down 
with similar symptoms but who are neg- 
ative. For all we know, he insists, the 
daily assault on the immune system of 
multiple injections of Factor Vill may 
cause the same so called ‘AIDS symp- 
toms’—none of which are new—in HIV 
positive and negative hemophiliacs 
alike. Until such studies are published, 
‘no one can be sure. 

Likewise, studies of groups of high- 
risk, HIV-positive gay men with AIDS 
need to include a group of high-risk, 
HIV-negative gay men. Comparing the 
groups might show that AIDS symptoms 
go much more with high-risk behavior, 
such as heavy drug use, than with HIV 
positivity. Duesberg is firmly convinced 
they do. Whether he is right or not, the 
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lack of such studies is a gaping hole in 
AIDS research, of which most scientists 
and laymen are unaware. 

Dr. Robert Root-Bernstein of Michi- 
gan State University, winner of the pres- 
tigious MacArthur Foundation grant, is 
analyzing the gaps in AIDS science. 
Root-Bernstein also says that such con- 
trolled studies are needed to prove 
whether or not HIV is the cause, and that 
many important papers contain mis- 
takes. “I see a continual habit of claim- 
ing too much. People don’t do what | 
‘teach my introductory students, which is 
use controls which could falsify their 
assumptions.’” 


ust how vitally we depend on the 
J integrity of scientists, and how that 

integrity translates into life and 
death, is clear with AZT. The viciously 
toxic drug produces the immune crash 
of AIDS if taken long enough at full dose, 
as well as liver, kidney and nerve dam- 
age, and is now suspected of causing 
cancer. Yet, the studies that have been 
used to justify prescribing the drug have 
been heavily criticized for flaws which 
are said by some to invalidate them. Yet 
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‘AZT experiments are planned by NIAID 
on pregnant women, even though only 
one-third of infants inherit HIV from 
their mothers. Unless policies change 
course, eventually all 1.5 million people 
estimated as HIV positive in the States 
may be advised to take the drug. 

It is in this light that Gallo, in his 
amused disdain for Crewdson’s effort to 
illuminate one corner of a scene which 
is usually hidden from the public eye, 
begins to seem tragic. “Iam just going to 
bide my time and watch the human 
‘comedy unfold,” says Gallo. “All the 
experts out there do nothing but talk. It 
really is an amazing phenomenon that 
people actually make their living this 
way. When the time is right, it will all 
come out.” 

We ended our conversation about the 
Tribune article with a question. | asked if 
he could be specific about the “‘mis- 
takes” he said Crewdson had made. 
After all, | thought, any scientist ought to 
want to defend his own integrity, and 
that of the science on which so many 
lives depend. But Gallo was anxious to 
take another call, he said, and when | 
later left a message reminding him, he 
didn't call back. 
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SHOCKED 
SWING 
“HER VOICE IS CONFIDENT, 
DARING AND RICH, HER SONGS 
CUNNING AND SASSY.” 
INCLUDES “ON THE GREENER 
SIDE” AND “THE CEMENT 
LAMENT” 
ON MERCURY CDS. CASSETTES 
AND RECORDS. 


fs.) (oon) Fiction 


“WHACKED, WIGGY AND 
CRUNCHY LIKE CANDY, THIS 
PARTICULAR PLATTER OF STUFF IS 
UNUSUALLY SPLENDOROUS... THE 
STUFF COULD BE 
(METAMORPHOSIZING BEFORE OUR 
VERY EYEBALLS INTO ONE OF THE 
MOST BRIGHTLY SHINING. 
TALENTS IN THE HEAVENS.” 


cms 


INCLUDES “RADIO ASS KISS” AND 
“DON'T LET ME DOWN GENTLY” 
‘ON POLYDOR CDS, 

CASSETTES AND RECORDS. 


ral 
SELL ME A GOD 


“EAT COME NOT TO PRAISE ROCK 
‘NW’ ROLL, NOR BURY IT, BUT TO 
WRAP A DRAGROPE ROUND ITS 
‘SCRAWNY SCROTUM AND LASSO 
IT... EAT ARE COMING. RESIST 
‘AND BE DAMNED.” 


INCLUDES “MR. AND MRS. 
SMACK” AND “FAT MAN" 


“MIX INFLUENCES LIKE FRONT 
242, GANG OF FOUR AND NITZER 
EBB WITH A SERIOUS CHICAGO 
HOUSE/INDUSTRIAL BEAT AND 
YOU HAVE DIE WARZAU. TURN IT 
UP AND TRY TO SIT STILL. 1 DARE 
You.” 


CASH BOX 


INCLUDES “WELCOME TO 
AMERICA” AND “STRIKE TO THE 


DIE WARZAU AND EAT ARE 
AVAILABLE ON FICTION CDS, 
CASSETTES AND 

RECORDS. 
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They Might Be Giants 


Flood 
Elektra 


fter loading two indie-label_al- 

bums with a lifetime's worth of 
wit, John Flansburgh and John Linnell— 
Brooklyn's own guitar-and-accordion- 
toting dadapop duo—joined the majors, 
a test of whether rampant creativity and 
a delirious sense of fun could survive 
record-industry processing. Not to wor- 
ry: the post-literate pair's third album is 
another captivating variety show of art- 
rock, swing, the Bonzo Dog Band, cow- 
pop, show tunes and the Schmenge 
Brothers. Flood is a deft pogo dance on 
the tightrope between delightful whimsy 
and insufferable self-amusement that 


will leave you humming, smiling, and 
mulling the future of modern civilization 
quicker than “Green Acres.” 
Boundless imagination, loopy mix- 
and-match arrangements and a gyrosco- 
pic sense of what makes a pop tune click 
are still responsible for the easy and 
abiding appeal of TMBG’s ingenious 
material. Improved production facil- 
ities and, on four cuts, British hitmakers 
Clive Langer and Alan Winstanley 
(Madness, Dexys Midnight Runners) just 
make them sound better than ever. Ina 
typical avalanche of how'd-they-come- 
up-with-that ideas, TMBG open Flood's 


gates with a tongue-in-cheek promo- 
tional jingle for the album. They put ona 
ritzy history lesson about Turkish geog- 
raphy called “Istanbul (Not Constantin- 
ople),” describe the vindictive fallout of 
a failed relationship to the accompani- 
ment of ‘60s Farfisa beat in “Twistin’,” 
promote prosthetic foreheads (?!) in 
“We Want a Rock” and put an oomph 
superhero spin on science with “Particle 
Man.” The piano-and-vocal ballad 
“Dead” weighs the relative merits of life 
and reincarnation: “Now it’s over, I'm. 
dead and | haven't done anything that | 
want/Or I'm still alive and there’s noth- 


ing | want to do.” 
a heavy slice of moral indignation, non- 
chalantly borrows its topic, ska beat, 
and title from a Specials song. 
Throughout, the Giants reel off 
memorable (not a subjective issue: there 
is ample empirical proof) melodies, 
punctuated by assorted bursts of in- 
spired madness, as if there were nothing 
to it. Like the bullethead in Physics 101 
who aces every exam and screws up the 
grading curve for everyone else, TMBG. 
should be in a class by themselves. 


—Ira Robbins 
73 


Bit WARD: 

You Taoucut You Knew Him As THE 
HEARTBEAT OF BLACK SABBATH FROM 
THEIR THUNDEROUS BEGINNINGS 


THROUGH THEIR CLIMATIC END. 


® 


You NEVER REALLY KNEW HIM AT ALL. 


Now MEET THE MAN BEHIND THE DRUMS. 
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Propuce By Peren R. Kesey 


ONCE YOU REALLY KNOW HIM, 


YOU'LL NEVER BE ABLE TO FORGET HIM. 


( _ CHAMELEON RECORDS 


oR Poros: Darn Penny 


‘ War One: ALONG Te Way, 
THE GROUND BREAKING DeBuT ALBUM FROM 


FEATURING: ZAKK WYLDE 

Lanny CorDoLa (House Or Lorps) 
JACK BRUCE (CREAM) 

Pius FORMER MEMBERS OF 

BLACK SABBATH 


Regina Belle 
Stay With Me 
Columbia 
Patti LaBelle 


Be Yourself 
MCA 


he diva is that most special of musi- 
cal creations; her care and feeding 


are extremely important. First, 
minimum of six producers, throw in a 
healthy helping of schmaltz and then 
add overly effusive credits thanking ev- 
eryone who breathes. Patti LaBelle and 
Regina Belle (no relation), show how it's 
supposed to be done. 

Ms. LaBelle’s name is practically syn- 
‘onymous with vocal excess; her whoops 
upand down the scales have inspired an 
entire generation of “Star Search” con- 
testants. On Be Yourself, she holds it in 


| check and focuses on the soulful art of 


interpretation. The opening cut, “If You 
Asked Me To,” is mod without being a 
condescending attempt to appeal to the 
“kids,” unlike LaBelle’s workout with 
Full Force ("I Got It Like That”). Prince, 
the fairy godmother of aging soul mom- 
mas, produces two tracks, “Yo Mister” 
(typically weird Prince-style funky mor- 
alizing) and ‘Love 89.” The latter part of 
the record—slow, syrupy, sap deluxe by 
Whitney Houston producer Narada Mi- 
chael Walden , and Burt Bacharach and 
Carol Bayer Sager Bacharach—starts to 
drown in its own sincerity. Given the 


| chance, LaBelle shows that she can strut 


it with the best of them, but she needs 
producers who'll let her loose, not reign 
her it 


Regina Belle, diva 

Why Regina Belle isn’t as big a star as 
Anita Baker is anyone's guess, includ- 
ing, no doubt, her label's. Belle has a 
voice that is instantly likable, and, like 
Baker, she has a hint of smokey, late- 
night groove. Belle is able to drift in and 
‘out of any vocal styling—quiet-storm 
soul, pop-funk, supper-club sophistica- 
tion—and, unlike most divas, she main- 
tains a sense of herself throughout the 
attack of producers (on Stay With Me, 
Narada Michael Walden again, plus 
Nick Martinelli and Barry Eastmond). 
Her remake of Donny Hathaway and 
Marvin Gaye's “‘Some Day We'll All Be 
Free’’/"Save the Children’ shows just 
how tasteful and moving she can be, 


while her hit “Baby Come to Me,” a 
spare, breathy ballad fluffed with strings 
and saxophone, shows that she can 


swing. Like most diva-discs, Stay With 
Me is inconsistent, but when Regina's 
on, she’s on. 


—Amy Linden 


Whitesnake 


Slip of the Tongue 
Geffen 


Aw Brit rock band whose 
only constant was crusty-throated 
journeyman David Coverdale (his main 
claim to fame being a 1973-1976 stint as 
Deep Purple’s front man), Whitesnake 
seemed to have slithered under a rock 
for good when their record company de- 
cided to give the act a new coat of 
scales. Three years ago, Geffen sur- 
rounded Coverdale with a set of accom- 
plished players and went after the 
burgeoning hard rock market. Shrewd 
move. The band’s self-titled comeback 
album, a deftly calculated Led Zep 
knockoff with some wrinkles of its own, 
went multiplatinum. Even Coverdale’s 
girlfriend, Tawny somebody, became a 
Celebrity, thanks to the flesh-peddling 
sop! cation of MTV. On top of that, 
the album’s twin hits, “Here | Go Again” 
and “Is This Love,” contributed mightily 
to the popularization of a new toy/ 
ploy, the headbanger ballad, creating a 
cozy niche for other sensitive rivet- 
heads like... uh . .. Warrant. Thanks, 
guys. 

With a follow-up album like Slip of 
the Tongue, you don't expect “artistic 
growth,”” you look for the exaggeration 
of what worked the last time, and the 
elimination of what didn’t. In this sense, 
Slip is an unabashed triumph. Geffen 
brought back Whitesnake coproducer 
Keith Olsen, but replaced his partner 
Mike Stone with Guns N’ Roses produc- 
er Mike Clink, who brings some ferocity 
to the party. They brought in guitar- 
slinger Steve Vai (who knocked ‘em 
dead on the David Lee Roth albums) to 
toss in a steady stream of his signature 
hammer-ons and harmonics. They add- 
ed a dollop of teabag bluesiness on the 
first single, “Fool for Your Loving.” And 
for the coup de grace, they concocted 
“Judgment Day,” which is not “Kash- 
mir” butan incredible simulation. Good 
golly, Ms. Tawny —is this marketing, or 
what?! 


—Bud Scoppa 
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Roy Orbison and Friends 


A Black and White Night Live 
Virgin 
Roy Orbison 


The Sun Years 
Rhino 


oy Orbison died a star. If he'd 

checked out just two years earlier, 
they would have had to dig him up in 
order to bury him, but from the moment 
Dean Stockwell began to mouth “In 
Dreams” in “Blue Velvet,” Roy was re- 
nascent. When Orbison’s heart did stop 
beating, in December 1988, the rest of 
him was still going strong—as a Travel- 
ing Wilbury, he'd been made coequal 
with Bob Dylan, George Harrison and 
‘Tom Petty, and the barely posthumous 
Mystery Girl, which included material 
contributions by Bono and the Edge, El- 
vis Costello and Petty, gave him a late- 
career currency that few of his 
contemporaries have known. And yet, 
dressed all in black with blind-man’s 
shades hiding eyes that seemed to aim 
inward, backward, he resembled, even 
in life, a citizen of the other side, a ghost 
by calling, by constitution. 

A Black and White Night Live is the 
soundtrack to a 1987 cable TV special 
that put Orbison onstage with Costello, 
Bruce Springsteen, Tom Waits, Jackson 
Browne, Bonnie Raitt, eternal factotum 
T Bone Bumett and Burnett's session 
regulars—a significant elbow-rubbing 
that signalled Roy’s reintegration into 
the rock community. Anyone buying the 
record strictly for the celebrity associ 
ations, however, is making a mistake: 
the big names blend right into the back- 
ground, where they belong (though 
there's a big helping of Ricky Nelson/El- 
vis Presley/Elvis Costello guitarist James 
Burton), endeavoring only to support 
that Voice, marvelously unbowed by 
time and pitched to a point of purest 
longing. All the Big Hits are here—"Cry- 
ing,” “Running Scared,” “It’s Over,” 
“Oh Pretty Woman” and more. It's easy 
to see this release as scraping out the 
tomb, but the booty is choice. The mood 
is casual but committed; none of the 
performances are definitive, but all are 
felt. 


Orbison handily manages the operat- 
ic finales that were his glory, but the 
mood is intimate, softly confidential. 


Roy sang straight from the shoulder, and 
he performs here with a plainness that 
bespeaks hurt even as it belies it—it’s 
the sound of Putting Up a Brave Front, 
and you're meant to hear right through 
it: I'm broken up, it says, but | won't fall 
apart. You Gloomy Gusses of the post- 
punk decade, you petulant apostles of 
pain, lend an ear to the uncomplaining 
grace that real sorrow can afford, then 
sew shut your lips. 

Rhino's CD and cassette rerelease of 
The Sun Years reminds us that Sam Phil- 
lips didn’t know everything: while the 
producer pushed Orbison to rip it up like 
His Boy Elvis, the singer begged for bal- 


lads. ““Ooby Dooby” notwithstanding, it 


wasn’t until Roy moved to Monument 
Records that he made the stricken, love- 
ly, candy-colored music he’s best re- 
membered for. As a rockabilly cat, he 
was clearly clawing up the wrong tree, 
but he wasa class act in any context, and 
these tracks are fresh and full of dumb 
fun, distinguished by Orbison’s anach- 
ronistically urbane, strong, smooth ten- 
or, the voice ‘of youth, innocent and 
eager and utterly unsuspecting. 


—Robert Lloyd 
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Straitjacket Fits 


Hail 
Flying Nun/Rough Trade 


traitjacket Fits are the latest folk- 

rock collective from the New Zea- 
land/Flying Nun Records scene that 
started up in the early 80s with the rug- 
ged, largely acoustic ghost-pop of the 
Clean and the solid but eccentric pub- 
stomp of Toy Love. A third-generation 
NZ outfit, Straitjacket Fits sound as mel- 
ancholic and scruffy as any of the Flying 
Nun posse. Hail is a package from an- 
other world, where everyone's favorite 
Beatle is George and the guitars all smell 
like ironing boards. 

Shayne Carter started out as a member 
of the band Bored Games (which broke 
up because the members were too 
young to play the pubs), and later played 
with the Doublehappys. As guitarist and 
singer for Straitjacket Fits, he writes 
tunes that slither into your ears and stick, 
thanks to a band that makes the poten- 
tially effete hooks sound fully blooded. 
“Dialing a Prayer’ and “Hail” swing 
madly between low-key sloth and God's 
thunder. “All That That Brings” main- 


tains a pulse that stops dead for a hard 
rain of acoustic guitars thumping in uni- 
son, while Shayne howls at the moon as 
if he can hear the moon howling back. 
The harmonies and folkie flourishes 
aren't there just to make the screech go 
down easy—they all spring from the 
same dark emotions. Even when these 
guys relax and just chime away, as in the 
intricate ballad “This Taste Delight,” the 
guitars brood. You haven't heard hooks 
this casually dangerous since Daydream 
Nation. 

Toy Love once sang about a guy 
who'd rather look at “photographs of 
naked ladies” than talk to a real person. 
Must be something these New Zealand 
bands understand. Because Straitjacket 
Fits strum out delectable pop that keeps 
a flirtatious reserve. They're not too cool 
to tease you, They're as crisp as a Febru- 
ary rain and twice as bracing. 


—Robert Sheffield 
Roxanne Shanté 


Bad Sister 
Cold Chillin’/Reprise 


ack in 1984, producer Marley 

Marl went into the studio with a 
neighbor of his who had a jones to an- 
swer UTFO's anti-girl extravaganza, 
“Roxanne Roxanne.” The chick bitched 
like no 14-year-old has before or since. 
fad was born, But more importantly, a 
nasty trail was blazed for a mess of git! 
rappers. Roxanne Shanté was historic: 
rap’s original Girl You Don't Mess 
With. 

After “Roxanne’s Revenge,” Shanté 
put out a couple of singles, but it's about 
time she got her bad self into the studio 
to record her debut album. And cor 
ering that some of the songs on Bad Sis- 
ter are fairly old, everything hangs 
together pretty well. “Live on Stage” is 
all over the place in the best possible 
way, with shades of go go, house, and 
electroshit. “Independent Woman” has 
a lush and sort of implosive thing going 


on with the beat and her voice: it sounds 
like they're doing cha cha with each oth- 
er. Slowly. “Feelin’ Kinda Horny,” the 
only song not produced by Marl, is a 
loungey little number so seamless that 
even the sound of a digital watch alarm 
going off fits right in. And while one 
couldn’t—by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion—accuse Shanté of mellowing, 
there is a playful, even whimsical tone 
to songs like “Knockin’ Hiney” and 
“Skeezer’” that didn’t show up on pre- 
vious singles. 

The record cover, which pictures 
Shanté looking all business while a 
beefy bimboy stands behind her flexing 
himself, says a lot about what's inside. 
Most songs here have male vocals (in the 
background, mind you) and, while she 
disses guys, it’s obvious she has a firm 
grasp on exactly what they're (very) 
good for. In fact, her rhymes come down 
less on men than on the women who let 
men rule their worlds. So while this is a 
record | want to listen to with my girl- 
friends, we're definitely inviting a few 
guys over later. 


—Kim France 


.. But Seriously 
Atlantic 


hil Collins's fourth solo album is 
an apology for the clowning bub- 
blegum of hits like “Invisible Touch” 
and “‘Sussudio.”” Without sacrificing the 


Phil Collins 

hooks and sturdy production that have 
made him a constant radio presence, 
Collins goes political on many of... . But 
Seriously’s songs. “Another Day In Para- 
dise,” a duet with Dave Crosby, is a 
swipe at callousness towards the home- 
less; “Colours,’’ a song about South Afri- 
ca, works up to the chorus, “No matter 
what you do/tt never gets any better.” 
Collins's instrumentation goes back to 
the more complex techniques he used 
on his earlier solo albums, Face Value 
and Hello, | Must Be Going! The punchy 
Phenix Horns open the album, working 
with Collins's pulsing drums to drive the 
aggressive “Hang in Long Enough” into 
pop-based R&B. In “Colours,” melan- 
choly, Peter Gabrielesque keyboards 
fade into his trademark drum-over- 
drum-machine effect before the song 
turns into an upbeat, brass-charged cry 
for freedom. Despite the social con- 
sciousness, it’s ballads like “Father to 
Son’ and the uplifting “Find a Way to 
My Heart” that anchor the album. . 

But Seriously doesn’t break any new 
ground, but it's a well-measured dose of 
what this paramount pop star does best. 


—Marc Luber 


Various Artists 


Get With the Beat: 
The Mar-Vel’ Masters 
Rykodisc 


ven during his heyday in the late 

‘50s, Mar-Vel’ Records honcho 
Harry Glenn was out of step with the 
times. Mar-Vel’ records bore the crudely 
hand-lettered motto “Hits of Tomor- 
row—Recorded Today,” with wacky 
artist credits like “Jack Bradshaw with 
his Voice and Guitar means Mr. Person- 
ality with a lot of feeling.” Harry’d hawk 
his records out of the trunk of his loud- 
speaker-rigged car, magnetizing/annoy- 
ing anybody within earshot. In a sense, 
Harry Glenn was rock'n’roll’s Mr. 
Haney. 

It was in postwar Indiana that Harry 
cut his teeth pitchin’ tunes to such corn- 
ballers as the Skunk Hollow Boys and 
Bob Perkins the Sax-O-Maniac. When 
the smoke of two decades cleared, he 
had released more than 140 discs; Ryko- 
disc has chosen 27 for this CD/cassette- 
only compilation. Most of his crooners 
were hillbillies (Harry's off-kilter poli- 
tics kept Mar-Vel” white-only), hot n° 
wild southern boys who migrated north, 
lured by Chicago's bright lights/big city 
bucks, only to find themselves trottin’ 
the dodgy floorboards of the notoriously 
raunchy Calumet City strip joints and 
booze dens. Harry combed this rhyth- 
mic hotbed and came up with quite a 
string of characters for his label: unicy- 
cle-peddlin’ guitarist Billy Vann, Harry 
Carter the Rock & Roll Apache and Wild 
Bill Ferguson, whose sexual hijinx bird- 
dogged him into “early retirement” at 
the hands of a raging, jealous husband. 

The tone for Get With the Beat is 
purdy much summed up by Bob Bur- 
ton’s yowlin’, “I’m tellin’ you cats I'm 
gonna roll a while,” in “Tired of Rock- 
ing.” His X-15 spitfire steel riffs and foot- 
loose mayhem, in the Western Swing 
tradition of all-out showmanship, 
‘oughta keep any house jumpin’. Harry's 
offerings ran the gamut from the out 1 


Little Sutty’s Quest for Music by Mark Blackwell 
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WELL I GUESS IT'S WRONG TO JUST 
ITAKE APIECE FROM SOMEONE'S WORK) 
IND PUT IT IN YOUR OWN, BUT HEY, d 
INOTHINGS TRULY ORIGINAL, AND IMITAY 
TION'S FLATTER $0 SAMPLING MUST) 


JYEAH,I LIKE RAP. SCHOOLY D, YOUNG MC. 
YO MTV RAPS” ISTHE COOLEST SHOW ON, 
AND THIS QUEEN LATIFAH'S “ALL HAILTH 
QUEEN’ |S SOME OF THE BEST RAP SINCE 
DELASOUL'S GENIUS DEBUT. THEY EVEN 
GUEST ON A CUT. AHIP-HOP, REGGAE MIX, 
OF HUMOR AND SOCIAL AWARENESS J 
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out professional workout of Shorty Ash- 
ford’s “Sweet Lucy” to Mel Kimbrough’s 
sloppy-as-shit “Ha Ha Hey Hey,” but 
once they were shot outta the Mar-Vel’ 
cannon, they were all joined by a 
unique thread of lunacy. 

Harry also had a hatful of rock’n‘roll 
talent in his slickster palms and par- 
layed that talent into some first-class 
wax. Chuck Dallis’s sturdy “Come On 
Let's Go” hammers home the vocal 
command of Carl Perkins's best sides, 
while Harry Carter whoops up a looney 
drum/accordion duke-out in. “Jump 
Baby Jump.” In fact, some of Mar-Vel's 
best rock'n'roll titles, like Dallis’s sonic 
"Moon Twist’ (dedicated to Harry's 
cousin John Glenn}), ain’t even on this 
collection, which happily demands a 
second volume, 

But nobody, nobody in Harry's wigey 
stable of stars could touch Herbie Dun- 
can. He boasts a still-active fan club 
based solely on his insanely erotic 1958 
rockabilly masterpiece “Hot Lips Baby” 
(included here), one of the most flipped 
discs of all time, Harry bragged that, 
sure, Elvis was wild, but had Ed Sullivan 
presented Herbie, his body woulda 
been aired from the neck up! “Aside 
from crazy gyrations and seducing the 
mike,” the amazing Mr. D recently re- 
called, “I'd get down on the ground and 
kick and scream and beat my fists into 
the floor, just hollerin’ and whoopin’!!” 
And like Harry says, if that ain’t gettin’ 
with the beat, nothin’ is. 


—Billy Miller 


Eleventh Dream Day 


Beet 
Atlantic 


hicago’s Eleventh Dream Day 
were weaned on prime nip from 
the Slash/Ruby catalog: the Gun Club, X 


and the Dream Syndicate. Baird Figi’s 
slide work has the same thought-stop- 
ping outta-nowhere slam that made the 
Gun Club's Ward Dotson such a threat 
in the early ‘80s; Rick Rizzo and Janet 
Beveridge Bean's twinned and literate 
vocals contain wisps of X’s magic; and 
the hammered-steel clang all the strings 
produce when they collide recalls noth- 
ing less than The Days of Wine & Roses. 
But if these are all potentially ready- 
made elements, Eleventh Dream Day's 
use of them is unique. 

Eleventh Dream Day have a much 
more evolved grasp of song structure 
than many of their guitar-heaving con- 
temporaries. Whereas lots of good 
“now” bands have done away with 
standard linear song construction in fa- 
vor of guitar “routines,” these guys revel 
in their ability to write a good song, 
Once it’s writ, they may fill it with 
spumes of white hot guitar puke, but be- 
cause you hear their feedback-blasts in 
the context of highly crafted tunage, the 
appearance of kaboomage is much 
more of a surprise than it would be if you 
were spinning a Dinosaur Jr. disc. In the 
post-Sonic Youth era this shit may not 
seem to count for much intellectually, 
but on a gut level you can feel the differ- 
ence. And Beet feels really fucking 
good 


—Byron Coley 


LONG HARBSLOOK™ 


Lou Gramm 


Long Hard Look 
Atlantic 


Ss ‘ome people will tell you Foreigner 
is an artifact of the ‘70s, but don’t 
believe them. Foreigner is the spirit of 
late '80s pop, That omnipresent fizz you 
hear whenever you turn on your radio or 
MTV—heavy metal texture laced with 
spoonfuls of melodic sugar—is nothing 
more or less than the cash register ring of 
Foreigner’s massive sales echoing down 
through the fiscal years. So what in this 
day and age could be more superfluous 
than a Lou Gramm record? How can the 
voice of Foreigner possibly compete 
with the legacy of Foreigner? You'd 
think he'd have the sense to hang it up 
and go produce Billy Joel records or 
something, like Foreigner’s ex-guitarist 
Mick Jones. 

It’s a good thing he didn’t. Long Hard 
Look proves, for the zillionth time, that 


ee hh: Muctey 
Teles in the aste land” 


TAKE IT FROM THOSE WHO'VE BEEN THERE: 


*..a formidable rock ‘n' roll arrival that demands attention. James McMurtry's “Too Long In 
ye Wasteland’ is one of the most auspicious debuts in recent years.” —Rolling Stone 


“It has been almost two decades since such a pure storyteller arrived on the pop scene....rich with 
detail and emotion.” —The New York Times 


"...a tour de force. ..tersely evocative and unforgettable.” —Boston Globe 
"Each McMurtry song carries a litte of. 
writerly insight.” —Spin 


that lonesome on-the-road feeling, and a lot of 


“evocative, finely wrought narratives...” 
—Washington Post 


THE DEBUT ALBUM.ON COLUMBIA. 


Fant 
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some of the finest moments in pop are 
the superfluous ones. Gramm's strained, 
reedy voice, once such an unassuming 
decotation on the Top 40 wallpaper, 
now resonates with historical distance, 
and has never sounded so assured. 
Showing tykes like Jon Bon Jovi how it's 
done, Gramm and producer Peter Wolf 
(Austrian studio whiz, not J. Geils singer) 
kick things off with a soaring, pumping 
arena romp (““Angel With a Dirty Face”) 
and just keep on chugging through pol- 
ished crunge (“Broken Dreams”) and 
clever, pop-rocking ballads (“Just Be- 
tween You and Me,” “True Blue Love"), 
while a revolving roster of classy session 
guitarists keeps the mix both fresh and 
generic. It’s almost a relief the record 
loses steam at the end of side one and 
never quite gets it back. The world isn’t 
ready for the oxymoronic weirdness of a 
corporate-rock masterpiece. 


—lulian Dibbell 
Camouflage 


Methods of Silence 
Atlantic 


C amoutlage’s simple lyrics can be at- 
tributed to the band’s elementary 
grasp of the English language. Heiko 
Maile, Marcus Meyn and Oliver Kreys- 
sig choose to sing in English rather than 
in German because they fee! that their 
native tongue sounds too austere and 
discordant for their plush synthfest. The 
result is buttery words that trickle and 
vanish into the nooks and crannies of the 
music; Camouflage pinprick and soothe 
you simultaneously. Lyrical dissection 
‘on tracks such as the single “Love Is a 
Shield” reveals lukewarm imagination 
(Robyn Hitchcocks they are not); their 
penchant to rhyme words such as “be” 
with “naivety” can make you wince. 

Methods of Silence is a great listen, if 
not a good read. Camouflage takes the 
chill out of the synths with layers of vio- 
lin, cello, guitar and oboe, dropping 
hints of Depeche Mode, Orchestral Ma- 
noeuvres in the Dark and the Yellow 
Magic Orchestra (Camouflage take their 
name from an album by these computer 
cavaliers). In comparison with the trio’s 
debut, Voices And Images (which 
hatched the dance hit “The Great Com- 
mandment”), Methods of Silence is 
more substance, less fluff. The creepy 
“Your Skinhead Is the Dream” lures 
with enigmatic imagery, while “Les 
Rues” elegantly ravages with sounds of 
shattering glass. 

Despite occasional goth flourishes, 
Methods is surprisingly friendly—nei- 
ther Heiko, Marcus or Oliver are sport- 
ing black on the vibrant cover. What 
more could you ask for? Camoutlage are 
keen on disguises—they certainly know 
how to veil their weaknesses—and 
masks are always intriguing. 


—Bhargavi C. Mandava 


Def Leppard 


Def Leppard have started work on 
a new album, due in the summer 
... fock writing icon Nick Tosches 
(Hellfire: The Jeny Lee Lewis Story) 
is at work on three books: a revi- 
sion of his classic collection of 
essays, Unsung Heroes of Rock'n’ 
Roll; his second novel, Scratch, 


City, and a biography of Dean 
Martin ... Bruce Fairburn (Aeros- 


1, Bon Jovi) will produce the 
third album by Poison, which is cur- 
rently being recorded in Vancou- 
ver and is scheduled for release in 
mid-1990 ... North Carolina's 
whacked-out Flat Duo Jets, led by 
singer/strummer Dexter Rom- 
weber, have finished their debut 
olbum for R.E.M. manager Jeffer- 
son Hols Dog Gone Records. 
Most of the album's 14 tracks ore 
covers of obscure ‘50s and ‘60s 
rockabilly songs . . . new jack soul 
singer Keith Sweats second, self- 
produced album, Keith, is due in 
‘March ... Ex-Helloween guitarist 
Kai Hansen will release his first 
solo record in February... Austra- 
lig’s Died Pretty recorded their 
second Beggars Banquet/RCA al- 
bum, Every Brilliant Eye, in LA with 
producer Jeff Eyrich (Gun Club, T 
Bone Burnett, Thin White Rope, the 
Plimsouls). Tentative release date 
is March ... Suicidal Tendencies 
are in that studio in LA recording 
their fourth album, Diary of a 
Rock’n’Roll Banned ... Suzanne 
Vega is in the studio in New York 
fora tentative April release... Tim 
Sommer of Hugo Largo produced 
the first album by Hetch Hetchy, 
Swollen... Joan Jett’s new album, 
due this month, is all covers, Enti- 
tled Hit List, it includes versions of 
Creedence Clearwater Revival’s 
“Have You Ever Seen the Rain,” the 
Doors’ “Love Me Two Times,” 
AC/DC's “Dirty Deeds Done Dirt 
Cheap” (the first single), ZZ Top’s 
Tush," and the Kinks's “Celluloid 
Heroes,” on which Ray Davies 
contributes guest vocals . .. Anita 
Baker's new album is due in 
March. 
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SINGLES 


Column by Frank Owen 


he massive exposure Soul I 
Soul have got in the US has 
‘opened the door to British 
dance music in America, 
says Danny D of British 
house-outfit D-Mob, who've 
maintained a steady presence in the 
American dance charts this last year 
with hits like “We Call It Acieed,”” 
“Trance Dance,” and “It’s Time To Get 
Funky.” 

The British have’always been among 
the most sophisticated consumers of 


an 


Airican-American dance music. But as 
producers, until recently, they've 
sucked. Tim Simenon of Bomb The 
Bass blames this dearth of creativity on 
Britain’s lack of a decent drug culture 
Danny D blames it on Britain’s lack of a 
gospel tradition: “British dance music 
has become much more accomplished 
in recent years. But Britian hay never 
managed to reproduce thatmega- 
xarage sound. Britian doesn’t have 
vocalists like Adeva or Lolleatta 
Holloway because we don’t have that 
gospel tradition that they come from: 
Instead, we've got the Church of 
England.’ 

Britain may lack a gospel tradition 


but it does have a significant Jamaican 
immigrant community. Not the 
marginal presence it is in the US— 
though that’s in the process of 
changing—this Jamaican tinge can be 
felt strongly in the music of Soul It Soul 
and in the designer, raggamutiin, 
consciousness-raising raps of Soul Il 
Soul leader Jazzie B. 


Soul Il Soul, “Get A Life" (Ten 
Records/Virgin import) 

Public Enemy, “Welcome to the 
Terrordome” (Def Jam/Columbia) 


By his own estimation, Chuck D is 
more a media worker than a pop star 
and Public Enemy are—as my favorite 
hip-hop fanzine the Source puts it— 

rap's pirate radio station—a coherent 
voice for a darkside which refuses to be 
ignored.” By his own estimation, Jazzie 
B is more a businessman than a 
musician, and Soul Il Soul more an idea 
in motion—a notion you can dance 
to—than anything as simple as a dance 
band 

Against a back-drop of airy flutes, 
depth-charge hip hop beats and 
children chanting “What's the meaning 
of life," Jazzie B outlines the Soul Il 
Soul concept on their new single “Get a 
Life.” “Be selective/Be objective/Be an 
asset to the collective,” he raps. 
“Satisiaction becomes a shining 
example/A test as a sample/Of a new 
race/That has ample supplies of 
positivity.” The “collective and “new 
race” that Jazzie B chats about is a 
reference to the multi-cultural and 
stylistically super-literate British dance 
culture that has blossomed in the last 
couple of years and which accepts as a 
fact of life the existence of a multi-racial 
society. 
Public Enemy's new single 

Welcome to the Terrordome” has 
little time for the possibility of a “new 
race.” It’s exclusively concerned with 
the problems of old racial divisions. 
The racial killing of Yusuf Hawkins in 
Bensonhurst is mentioned, as is the 
slaying of Huey Newton and PE’s own 
recent media shitstorm ("Crucifixion 
ain't no fiction/so-called chosen, 
frozen/Apology made to whoever 
pleases/Stll they got me like Jesus”). “If 
black people had control over the 


media,” says Chuck D, 
wouldn't need to exist.” 

Attempting to explain the differences 
between British and American dance 
music, Bill Stepheny—former Def Jam 
VP and the man behind SOUL 
records—points to the fact that while 
mixed-race clubs are still the exception 
in this country, in Britain there are 
ample opportunities for different races 
to gather together on the same dance- 
floor. This might also serve asa good 
explanation of the differences between 
the new Soul Il Soul and PE singles 


“Public Enemy 


Inner City, “Whatcha Gonna Do With 
My Loving” (Virgin) 

Ultra Naté, “It’s Over Now” 

(WEA import) 


Perfectly executed, strikingly beautiful 
but entirely conventional, “Whatcha 
Gonna Do With My Loving” has 
nothing to do with the uncompromising 
sonic futurism of the Detroit techno 
scene from which Inner City sprang 
Rather it speaks of the tiresome desire 
for middle-brow respectability that 
plagues so many house artists when 
they go R&B. “In Britain you can get 
respect purely as a house artist,” says 
Danny D. “In America you get the 
feeling that many house acts would 
rather be singing soul music.’ 

Both Inner City and Baltimore's the 
Basement Boys—the production team 
behind the gorgeous Ultra Nate 
record—are part of that growing trend 
of American dance talent going to 
London to get signed by a major label 
The British will have been grooving to 
this record for months before its 
American release. The American pop. 
success of the Belgian house track 

Pump Up the Jam’ by Technotronic 
should make American major labels 
take house music more seriously. But 
for the moment, it’s incredibly 
frustrating to have to buy such quality 
American house music as “It's Over 
Now” as a British import. 


The A List 


No Smoke, “Koro Koro" (Profile) 
Impedance, “Tainted Love” Jumpin’ 
and Pumpin’ import) 

Little Louis, “Blackout” (ffrr) 

The Chimes, “1, 2, 3” (CBS) 
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UNDEnGHOUND 


Ellen Christi, 

Steel Pole Bathtub, 
Swamp Oaf, Jandek, 
the Dwarves, 

William “Bill” Direen, 
Fred Hess & the 
Boulder Creative 
Music Ensemble 


Column by Byron Coley 
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here are two wee records in my. 
hand right now. Care to guess 
what they are? I'll give you two 
hints: one is the Creatures’ 
ive and Outta Site!” EP (Egarag, 6191 
Putter Dr., Wescoville, PA 18106), the 
other is Unholy Swill’s “Wanna Be 
God" (Noiseville, PO Box 124, Yonkers, 
NY 10710). Whoops, I guess | gave away 
the goddamn cat with that one. Well, 
care to guess how they sound? I'll give 
you just one hint this time—they’re both 
boss. People gripe that the 7-inch is 
dead, a bunch of companies aren't 
gonna make ‘em anymore, but what the 
hex? It’ little discs like these that validate 
the form as a worthy one, The Creatures 
are a classic, snarly garage band with 
membership connections to the Original 
Sins and spiritual ties to the early 
Chesterfield Kings. They purvey no-pose- 
tops-off-nut-banging-gush-sloppage, then 
slow down to play a swankly original 
blues for a lost pal. I's sweet. Unholy 
Swill drink from the same urine trough as 
Drunks With Guns. Their two offerings, 
sound like dead old men lying at the 
bottom of empty beer barrels being 


revitalized from within by armies of 
gerbils while a fuzz guitar buzzes around 
their heads. And I'm not absolutely sure 
that Id wanna listen to either of these 
things for 70-plus minutes at a stretch, 
but as they are, they rule. 


pal I have never met recently took 
note of my infatuation with 
vocalists working in the tradition of the 
unassailable Patty Waters (a chanteuse 
whose interstellar vocal gifts are 
legendary). This cobber suggested 
listening to a New Yorker named Ellen 
Christi, so | did. And although Star of 
Destiny (NYCAC, available through 
NMDS, 500 Broadway, NY, NY 10012) 
represents only a ninth of Christ’s 
discography, I'm willing to offer her a 
comfortable berth in my listening room 
already. On Star, Christi displays a wide 
load of stylistic jumbling, often changing 
voices several times inside a single tune. 
And the instrumental elements supplied 
by the trio she's playing with put this 
record's high points on a par with Jeanne 
Lee and Archie Shepp's work in the late 


Ellen Christi (center) with 
Nayo & Friends Dance Company 


“00s. Roy Campbell's splintered splat- 
bop trumpet lines, William Parker's ultra- 
fine bass-webbing and Tom Bruno's 
internally combustive drumming do a 
superb job of creating a context for 
Ellen's voice in all its peculiar shadings. 
Her voice runs through a fairly 
confounding series of alternating 
emotional hoops—from the Astrud- 
Gilberto-in-hell sashay of “Urban 
Mania’ to the Hubert Selby-damaged 
shout'n’groan of Harry Paint the Lawn.” 
Her technique involves lots of jamming. 
together of words and non-word events, 
and if you're not a square you might well 
be able to handle it, 


M any turd-gibbets have come by the 
opinion that somehow, during the 
last three years, knee-jerk-rock-throb has 
become the exclusive purview of bands, 
from the Pacific Northwest. As if, 
somehow, the only numbskulls that can 
make your bladder wobble just right are 
rain-soaked long-haired sons of 
lumberiacks, Har! A couple of dises 
lolling in my sweaty palm right now put 
the lie to that dull theory. The first is Steel 
Pole Bathtub’s debut LP, Butterfly Love 
(Boner, PO Box 2081, Berkeley, CA 
94702). These Montana-to-Bay Area 
transplants fit hard-rock dynamics into 
punk-rock-psych-out song like some big 
ugly puzzle, Alternating currents of 
comely bass-flow with crunty guitar- 
scream, Butterfly Love is one of the best 
late-night driving sound tracks in a 
prune’s age. Mucho mud and non-twit 
vocals. Whee! 

The other maxist ear-plug | 
recommend for pre-dawn, wet-street 
smack-ups is the eponymous Swamp 
af LP (Stanton Park, PO Box 58, 
Newtonville, MA (02160). This Boston 
trio (pethaps better known for their non- 
thug work under the name the Bags) have 
a sense of compositional burl most 
redolent of early/mid-period Blue Cheer. 
The guitar quick-switches between ass- 
puddle wah-boom and overblown 
zorch-flash with Leigh Stevens-oid flair, 
and these guys don’t even get close to the 
Zep cliche path that most of their “peers” 
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are treading, Hell, a song like Mama 
Swine” is approached weirdly enough 
that it could pass for an outtake from 
Arthur Brown's Galactic Zoo Dossier 
album, And that is no easy trick. 
Anyway, both these groups investigate 
tunnels of heads-down, balls-out 
nonsense better than any Norwegian you 
can name and they both do it with a feel 
as loose as Vanessa Del Rio’s 
“backdoor.” Roof! 


A couple of years back, this column 
ran a fairly thorough (if sketchy) 
rundown of recordings by Jandek. We 
haven't kept you posted since then, but 
his 18th album just came out and it's a 
beaut. Entitled The Living End (Corwood, 
PO Box 15375, Houston, TX 77220), it 
features the light and chewy small- 
ensemble playing that has marked his last 
batch of records (people who stil think 
he’s a solo folkie can suck my hog) 
Some of the arrangements are the kind of 
blues-based screw-putts you find on Billy 
Childish’s solo records, others are more 
like a spacily aquatic version of what Tim 
Buckley's band should've sounded like 
in 68. Through it all, Jandek lets the air 
out of his heart, If you haven't spent a few 
dark nights locked up with this guy's 
music, you've missed one of the true 
pleasures our age offers. 


nce upon a time the Dwarves 

were merely an estimable 
revodelic bunch of drug-sodden lumps 
with an LP on the Voxx label. Now a few 
years have passed and something 
damnably untoward has happened to 
these former (presumed) cutey-pies. The 
Dwarves have transmuted into a 
destructo-rock scuzz unit that can match 
North Carolina's rightly-rulin’ Antiseen 
for both blare of power and heft of 
driven-shit. The palmable proof of this 
horrid rebirth is a mini-LP named Toolin’ 
for a Warm Teabag (NG, 4099 17th St 
San Francisco, CA 94114), and a single 
called “Lick It” (Ubik, import). Toolin’ 
features several fast and fuzzy scrambles 
through the world of dung; the single has, 
two more ass-jacked, hammered-tin 
bellers which are shot though with a bit 
of happenin’ harmonica. Play this for 
Fuzztones fans and watch ‘em crumble. 
Must be some fine drugs out there 
someplace 


nlike many fringe characters, 
William “Bill” Direen’s musical 
history is fairly well-documented as far 
back as 1979 and his involvement with 
Vacuum (one of New Zealand's original 
punk bands). Throughout the ‘80s, Bill 
has released quite a few of his own 
scattery, non-linear and occasionally 
brilliant records under a number of 
different band names featuring a wide 
variety of collaborators, Naturally 


enough, the duke’s portion of these discs 
are quite hard to come by these days, so 
Mr. Dineen has put together a self- 
glorifying personal compilation album, 
Divina Comedia (South Indies, PO Box 
7151, Wellington South, New Zealand). 
This record pulls together 14 of Direen’s 
wind-tossed chestnuts, and the resultant 
overview is nothing short of mannish 
From the proto-NZ chop-pop-punk of 
“Retail Trade” (which'll make Clean fans 
tingle) to the dicked-with chantery of 
“Hoombah Hoombah” (vaguely 
recalling, as it does, Viv Stanshall’s 
“airican” period), the stuff here is 
strange, great and very easily digestible 
A lot of people (myself included) found 
too many of Bill's prior records spoity, 
but Divina Comedia chooses only the 
finest gems from all those recs and itll 
probably be all-new to you, So, hey, you 
actually get points for non-knowledge 
this time around. | wish he'd thrown on 
something from the Feast of Frogs EP, 
but what the hell? 


he chauvinistic tendency of 

America’s coast-dwellers is to 
imagine the center of the continent as a 
cultural sump full of small polka combos 
and pastel portraits of cows. Indeed, if 
you tried to tell many NYC cabbies about 
the availability of extremely hep avant- 
jass played and produced in Boulder, 
Colorado, you'd be laughed back into 
the Holland Tunnel, Well, regardless of 
Gothamite brick-bats, I'm here to tell you 
that there is dandy fuckin’ jazz in the 
Rockies, To back up this rash statement | 
offer an LP entitled Between the Lines 
(Temenos, 3333 Colorado 8-1-8, 
Boulder, CO 80303) by Fred Hess & the 
Boulder Creative Music Ensemble. 
Hess is a reedman who studied with 
Association for the Advancement of 
Creative Music movers Roscoe Mitchell 
and Anthony Braxton, prior to moving to 
the mountains to teach music at Naropa 
Institute. The octet featured on this record 
performs six of Fred's compositions that 
offer both the yuckster underpinnings 
and strategic development for which his, 
mentors are known. And while Hess's 
overall plan seems to be going after 
beauty and swing (rather than ug and 
smash), the basic attack has as much 
surging outward-motion as you're likely 
to ask for. The group works together as 
smoothly as Carla Bley’s best outfits, 
darting in and out of each other's open 
holes like inquisitive fish. Worth special 
note are Glen Taylor's occasionally blast- 
boinging pedal-stee! guitar and Ron 
Miles’s program-bashing trumpet lines. 
Inall, this baby's a cool damn wind from 
a true non-sump. 


S end me no cassettes, but thanks for 
the nude pics. As usual, | may be 
reached at PO Box 301, West 
Somerville, MA 02144 
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Brazil is back 
Column by Julian Dibbell 


hat David Byrne and Paui 
Simon like about Brazilian 
music is no mystery. They 
follow slightly different 
strategies hunting it down—Simon has 
enlisted ethereal crooner Milton 
Nascimento, gonzo percussionist Nana 
Vasconcelos and the rootsy sound of 
Bahia’s bloco afro drum ensembles to 
put some juice in his upcoming record; 
Byrne meanwhile has curated two 
excellent compilations of Brazilian 
Classics. The first record introduced some 
of Brazil's most sophisticated urban pop 
stars, the second was a samba sampler. 
But both Byme and Simon are clearly 
sweet, subtle 
ricate—earthy rhythms, 
and a cosmopolitan yet unjaded attitude 
What Brazilian musician Caetano 
Veloso likes about New York is also no 
mystery. It’s the milk cartons: “That 
carton that’s so easy to open. It’s a 
beautiful and practical object, Here in 
Brazil, either you have this foil-lined box 
that you have to cut with a knife—khrrr! 
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khrr!—or you have this squishy plastic 
sack that you have to put into a special 
pitcher and cut one comer with scissors, 
being very careful not to spill it all over. 
In New York, in the States, the milk 
comes easily, you just open it, like that, 
and pour straight into the glass.” He 
takes a pause from his rapture, then 
continues: “Millions of things in New 
York are easy to open.” 

Listen to the man go on like this and 
you might decide he made his last album 
in New York just to be closer to the 
enchanting baubles of First World 
civilization. Listen to the album, the 
stunning Estrangeiro (Elektra/Nonesuch), 
and you might reach the same 
conclusion. Compared to his previous 
two US releases, simple solo recitations 
with Veloso accompanying himself on 
acoustic guitar, Estrangeiro is sleekly 
technologized, crackling and elegant 
Produced and arranged by New York art- 
popsters Arto Lindsay and Peter Scherer 
(aka Ambitious Lovers) and graced by 
the presence of Downtown avant-rockers 
like Bill Frisell and Marc Ribot, the 
record tempts you to believe you're 
witnessing a major new move in the 
world-beat wars, a unique fusion of 
disparate sensibilities 

Resist the temptation. The 47-year-old 


Veloso was already working this turf 
when most of you were in knee pants. In 
fact, it wouldn't be outrageous to say that 
the concept of world beat was invented 
in Brazil, back in the late ‘60s when 
Veloso and his fellow-travelers in the 
tropicalismo movement were winning 
the hearts and minds of audiences by 
self-consciously crossing rock and its 
electric guitars with local sounds like the 
urban bossa nova and the country baiao 
(Lindsay, who was growing up in Brazil 
at the time, was an early fan). Heatedly 
argued and culturally explosive, 
tropicalismo launched Veloso as both a 
colorful pop figure and a poet-musician 
whose work ranked with the best of 
Brazil's literary and artistic avant-gardes. 
People down there are still writing 
dissertations about him. 

Throughout the '70s and ’80s, 
Veloso’s records have continued to 
bafile, delight and occasionally piss off 
his Brazilian audiences (some, from the 
early ‘70s, were as out-there as any 
John Cale or Yoko Ono production, 
while others were shockingly 
commercial). But the stateside 
recognition that connoisseurs have 
lavished on Milton Nascimento and 
bossa nova godfathers Joao Gilberto 
and Tom Jobim has largely eluded 
him—until recently. Records like 
Estrangeiro and Byrne's compilations 
have put Veloso and other artists in 
wider circulation 

“To me it’s a point of great pride, of 
great joy. I's very hard for us to have a 
presence as subjects—not as exotic 
objects—in the First World, because 
Brazil is a very poor country, very 
unresolved. And nonetheless in the area 
of popular music we've been able to 
produce something that has interest not 
simply as raw material, but as a gaze, a 
way of seeing. 

“What David Byrne is trying to share 
in is precisely a musical way of seeing 
that we have, and not folkloric styles that 
can be used to create fusions or mixtures, 
however beautiful they might be. | think 
there's an ethical and aesthetic 
superiority in David Byrne's stance, 
because he—who has a very particular 


and well-defined vision of pop music— 
tries to share in our vision. He seeks a 
dialogue with us. And | find this 
interesting, healthy, pleasant, like making 
new friends, 

“I'm not saying there's a lack of ethics 
in the approach of other artists, like Paul 
mon, or Peter Gabriel, or even Sting, 
On the contrary, | don’t like this rap that 
says, ‘Oh, how dare they use Brazilian, 
Latin, African elements, it's 
exploitation’ —I don't agree. If that were 
so, the Americans could call in many 
more debts, because we used jazz, 
rock’n’roll, pop, everything, Over the 
years we've used it all.”” 

It’s interesting that Veloso prefers a 
model of dialogue to one of credits and 
debits when it comes to world cultural 
exchange. Brazil's foreign debt is the 
largest in Latin America, and as long as 
American and other creditors insist on 
calling it in, the poverty that wrenches 
Brazil will be that much more difficult to 
alleviate. The socioeconomic shambles 
Brazil has fallen into is a matter of urgent 
concern for Veloso; this anxiety over the 
state of his nation has been seeping into 
his work with increasing eloquence over 
the last few years. Take this bit from 
Estrangeiro’s “Os Outros Romanticos:”” 
“And the thirty million abandoned kids 
of Brazil With their tits growing, their 
dicks growing, Their first menstruations, 
Composed the visions in their stainglass 
windows.” 

There's a serenity in these lines that 
would be creepy if it didn’t radiate a 
quiet compassion, neither complacent 
nor melodramatic. It's the same kind of 
feeling for the marginal, the cast-aside, 
that allows him to see the beauty in the 
despised products of mass culture. Like, 
say, a milk carton. Call it a Warholian 
‘equanimity, only warmer. Veloso 
wouldn’t argue—he’s always felt a 
Kinship with the Pop Artists. “I'm crazy 
about them. And | hate it when they're 
attacked by certain critics who hate 
everything that happened in the ‘60s, 
who hate the attention that was given to 
‘mass culture, all that stuff. To me it all 
seemed beautiful, it seemed to be about, 
really, just liking things.” cy 
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Chili Peppers from page 40 


.. Then | walk in with my PXL-vision camera, 
fresh from my night making the ‘Mockumentaries' in 
the tit-bars,”” barks Chad, wearing his Chili Peppers 
varsity jacket, “and I see this blonde chick, totally na- 
ked, halfway out the window, crawling out on all 
fours, saying she’s gonna go ‘party on the roof.’ 

“Except we were on the fourth floor,” says Flea. “I 
was asleep. She was headed for a splatter.” 

The black man across the aisle gets up, has a few 
words with the management, and they leave without 
finishing their drinks. Half-a-dozen other customers 
had been seated and served while the black couple 
waited for their silverware. And their menus. 

The waitress comes over to our table. “Now that 
them spooky folks are gone I can get to servin’ y'all 
faster,”” she says. 

Chad’s grin drops. The waitress rushes off, knowing 
she’s made a mistake, 

“That makes me fuckin’ want to puke,” he says— 
too loud—then turns to tour manager Mark Johnson, 
Robbie and Kathy, the tour merchandiser, in the other 
booth. “Hey, they wouldn't serve those people sittin’ 
there, Bunch of backwards assholes. We shouldn't eat 
this shit. | ought to go smash this food right on the floor 
by the cash register.” 

Flea and Chad stir their food, picking at it. The cops 
and the four heavy small-business types in the booth 
across the divider are suddenly glaring at us. Not that 
they hadn't been. We're the only ones sitting in there 
with long hair. Or black leather jackets. Or anything 
black. They're all wearing plaid western shirts and 
polyester slacks. Flea gets up to go to the restroom. His 
basketball jersey reads “FUCKING FUCK” in huge 
letters down his belly. He'd doffed his hat to eat, and 
when he walks back to the table | remember that his 
curly mohawk is neon green and that his eyes can 
make people feel an unnatural fear. We begin to 

squirm. Flea, Chad and | finish our food because we 
hadn't had anything elseall day. Outin the parking lot 
I can see the cops talking to the waitress and nodding. 

“1 was grovelling before,” Flea says into the cold. 
“Now it's worse.’” 


The 13/13 club, Charlotte, North Carolina. Later on 
that same evening. 

Flea prowls close to his mike before the second 
song begins. He looks agitated, whipping his bass 
from side to side. He’s wearing only a bondage mask 
and a disposable diaper. 

“We went out to get something to eat tonight at a 
local restaurant,” he starts suddenly, a thousand red- 
necks and suburban kids whooping, “and there was a 
black couple seated next to us and, in the course of the 
evening, the owners basically refused to serve them 
and the black couple had to leave.” The kids cheer 
less. “The name of the place was Mantis’ Family Res- 
taurant. That shit makes me fuckin’ sick and makes me 
hate. Don’t eat there anymore.” Silence. 


‘ohn bounces up off his seat in the forward 
lounge of the custom MCI tourbus and starts 
rummaging through some videotapes stored 

above the microwave oven. Today's trip is short— 

two-hours through quiet woodlands from Charlotte, 

North Carolina to Columbia, South Carolina—a rare 

day off from the barnstorming tour schedule. Chad, 

Tree and | are kicked back with our heads in the sun. 

John finds The Jimi Hendrix Tape and jacks it into 
the VCR. Instantly a rush shudders through the bus—a 
rush of energy, of hope, of love, even. Everyone is riv- 
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eted to the screen as the film flips through a series of 
interviews with Jimi and his closest associates, cut 
with live performances. Down through the center of 
the bus, beyond the nine sleeping berths, Flea, Mark 
and Kathy have brought the tape up on the monitor in 
the rear lounge. John seems to have the tape memo- 
rized. | have the feeling that they've watched it a hun- 
dred times before, and that there ismore goingon than 
just hero wors 

Eric Clapton is on the screen talking about how Jimi 
and Pete Townsend were always expected to smash 


“Everybody expects 


us to walk around ali 


h socks on 


the time wi 


our dicks,” says 
Anthony Kiedis. 


Up guitars or amps onstage, and that Pete lived with 
the burden of knowing that many of his fans came to 
his shows just to see him break something. 

“That's like us with the socks,"’ Anthony says to me 
‘over his shoulder. “Especially in Europe. Everybody 
expects us to walk around all the time with socks on 
our dicks, as though we didn’t have four albums of our 
‘own songs, which is infinitely more important to us.” 

Jimi on the Dick Cavett show, circa 1968. 

Dick: Are you ready for all the hate mail you're go- 
ing to get for the rendition of the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ you played at Woodstock? 

Jimi: Why would | get hate mail? 

Dick: ... Well, anytime you present the national 
anthem in any way unorthodox . . . 

Jimi: Unorthodox? That wasn’t unorthodox. There 
you go; | thought it was beautiful. 

John is hunched on the floor in the front of the bus. 
“1 think that what most people should do, if they want 
to lead happier lives, is tell themselves they're a 
worthless piece of shit and get involved with art,” he 
says. “Artistic expression is the only thing that can 
make the world beautiful. It’s the only thing that’s real- 
ly gonna matter when everything just burns down and 
the world comes to an end.” 

“But you can’t eat art,’" I say. 

“don’t think we're going to be able to do anything 
about those physical realities, honestly. I'm not saying 
art is going to solve those problems, but even if those 
people do find food, that’s not beauty. Art is the only 
thing that can give the food beauty. If everybody ate, 
and everybody had a full stomach all over the world, 
the world still wouldn’t be beautiful 

“How do we help people free their minds?” 

“1 gave up on that years ago, at a very young age. | 
just realized that there was nothing you could do to 
change anybody who didn’t already have a natural 
free thinking way about them. You're fooling yourself 
if you think you're going to save the world. There’s just 
too much shit against you when you're trying to 
change someone who is a sheltered, confused indi- 
vidual into somebody who thinks for themself. That's 
the problem with human beings: they all think they're 
God.” 


Onscreen Jimi is playing Bob Dylan's “Like A Roll- 
ing Stone.” This is Anthony's favorite part of The Jimi 
Hendrix Tape. John and Anthony's “all for beauty’s 
sake” credo is awfully sweet and infectious. When the 
video ends, the entire entourage seems to be pulled 
outside of themselves for a moment, drawn away into 
the sun and the fall-colored maples and swamp-oaks 
and pines, profoundly sad and hopeful at once. Rob- 
bie crawls over us back to his bunk and retrieves an 
acoustic guitar. John rummages around and finds an- 
other, and together they launch into a freethinker’s 
blues jam that slides back and forth between “Voodoo 
Chile” and “Purple Haze" and then away. After a 
half-hour we rock to a stop in front of the Holiday Inn, 
but the spirit is on them and the song continues. Chad 
and Flea improvise on the rhythm section as everyone 
else piles out. 


Flea: | went to see Black Flag at the Starwood and I just 
thought it was disgusting. | hated it and people were 
getting the shit kicked out of them for having long hair 
and people were being carried away in ambulances— 
a bloody, violent thing. It really made me sick and 
scared. Punk rock was awlul. Then about a year later | 
took a hit of acid and went to see this band Fear and 
they were really tight, fast and aggressive and blew my 
mind. A week later they lost their bass player and | was, 
in Fear. | was like 18. 


Anthony: When Hillel and I were kids, and Flea also, 
we were heavy-duty drug experimenters. We took 
LSD, we did cocaine, we did heroin, smoked a lot of 
pot and did a lot of alcohols and different combina 
tions of barbituates. But it was all in good fun: we 
weren't slaves to the drugs. As kids, we considered 
these mind-expanding situations to just view life in a 
different way. Then, eventually, time passes and you 
either become an addict or you don’t. 


Flea: This friend of ours named Gary Allen had this 
weird cabaret lip-synch freaky dance costume thing 
and he wanted us to get together an opening act for a 
JOKE and we got it together—Anthony, Hillel, Jack 
and |. We never rehearsed it. | had a funky bass line 
and Anthony had a poem and he’d never really been 
in front of a mike before. We had one song, and we did 
it and people went wild. It was called “Out in LA,” 
which is still the song we open with to this very day. 
The next show we did we had two songs and we just 
started doing shows and literally within a matter of 
two or three months we were the hottest band in LA. 


Anthony: Flea never really lost it to drugs. He had his 
experimental phase, realized he couldn't handle it, 
and then he put them away. Hillel and | kept taking 
them—we needed that extra comfort that they were 
offering us—until we became addicted to a few differ- 
ent substances. The more time passed, the more he 
and | began to isolate, individually, get away from the 
band, families and friends. 


Flea: | met Anthony in high school when | was 15. 1 
didn’t have any friends and he didn’t either and we 
decided to go on this crazy ski trip. We got in the 
Greyhound and went skiing at Mammoth Mountain 
and we would sleep in the laundry room of this condo 
and put quarters in the dryer to stay warm, We were 
also little thieves. Tree was making wontons one night 
and | had this little apartment and we were like starv- 
ing at the time. | got arrested for stealing wonton skins. 
went to jail and | was hassled in jail by these gay guys 
and I told myself | would never steal again. 


Anthony: My friends and family were all afraid | was 
going to die, ‘cause | would just take too much too 
often, for too long a period of time. Hillel was much 
more subtle and much more cunning in his disguise. 
He had everyone believing that he had it under con- 
trol, until a certain time came when | became so famil- 
iar with the nature of addiction that | knew he was in 
as deep as me, but he was just more in denial. 


Flea: | was a receptionist in an animal hospital until | 
came in on acid one day . . .no, I got fired after Antho- 
nyand | hitchhiked up to San Francisco one weekend 
and gave ourselves mohawks. We tried to sneak on 
the train but we were getting really wasted on the train 
and they kicked us off in like San Jose or Santa Bar- 
bara—someplace weird—and we got picked up by 
this transvestite. We had this insane weekend of sleep- 
ing on people’s porches, covered in newspapers, be- 
ing woken by cops prodding us with sticks, doing a 
lot of unmentionably weird things. On the way back, 
we hopped a freight train full of beets and buried our- 
selves in the beets. We thought, “this sure is going 
smoothly.” We had stopped. We had gone five miles 
to the beet factory. We got a ride from this Mexican 
fugitive with a big tattoo on his neck that said “Los 
Venos Chicos.” When we got to LA, he said, “Hey, 
you guys can have the car. I stole it.” I drove ita block, 
got scared, and abandoned it 


Anthony: | tried to turn Hillel onto going to AA: 
“come to these meetings with me, we've got to be 
clean, because we've got the Red Hot Chili Peppers in 
common, we've got our friendship in common, we 
grew up together, we love each other, | want to spend 
my life with you making music.” | would write him 
letters, ‘cause it was real hard for me to tell him to his 


face how much | loved him and how much | wanted to 
make music with him. We would both clean up, and 
then we'd both start using again—but Hillel thought 
he had power over the dark side. 

ound out he was dead and I went to Mexico for a 
week, to this litte fishing village way, way down, with 
a population of like a hundred Mexicans. | just lived in 
this little hut on the beach, basically drying out, ‘cause 
Thad already gotten back into it by the time he'd died. 
I went directly into a hospital for a couple weeks and 
ve been clean ever since. 


fhe bus pulls up to a small filling station and ev- 
“ eryone pours inside to spend their per diem 
money on microwave armadillo burritos and 
cheez whiz dogs that would be inedible in any other 
universe. John and | are the first back on the bus when 
two middle-aged moms with a toddling little 
tow shy up to the door and ask for an autograph 
Someone hands the paper and pen to John as | roll 

Without looking out the window, he grabs it and 
scribbles: “I'm so painfully huge | want to destroy 
your hymens. Love, John.”” 

“I can’t believe you wrote that,’ 
through a mouthful of poptarts as the souveni 
delivered 

Across the pump islands, the two ladies are shaking 
their heads, looking blank. John is grinning 

“It just slips out,” he wags. 

“Where do you think the band’s energy comes 
from?” | ask him later, 

“When we're on stage it's just an explosion of unity. 
The energy comes from each other. A lot of the time 
other bands have a featured person—the guitar player 
or singer. Our strength doesn’t come from any one of 
us in particular. Our strength comes from our unity 


mumbles Robbie 
is 


and our friendship and the equality of the four of us.”” 


__uger Auditorium, Columbia, South Carolina. 
~ December 4, 1989. 
“What a bunch of assholes!” rips a voice 
from the crowd. 

Anthony holds up the next song with an upraised 
palm, his perfectly-muscled torso running with sweat. 

“This guy just called you an asshole,’ he says to 
Flea, whose short, bantam-weight body is clad only in 
€ pair of sweat-soaked BVDs, “After we told them we 
loved them.” 

“Listen, you stupid fuck," snarls Flea, perspiration 
dripping off his twitching biceps as he points at the 
grinning culprit, “after the show is over, I'm gonna 
beat your ass in front of everybody.” 

The heckler makes a gesture. As Flea steps around 
his mike stand, a drumstick rifles into the crowd at 
lethal velocity, striking its target. Chad is towering 
cover the crowd from his riser, wearing a rare look of 
menacing anger. The kid calls him out—a mistake. 
Chad stands about 6'3’, weighs about 185, all of it 
muscle. Instantly, he bounds off the riser and careens 
into the crowd, taking two or three moshers down, 
with him. 

“Spotlight!” screams Anthony, backing off from the 
melee. He’s nursing a badly torn rib muscle under his 
heart, which gets re-injured every night while he leads 
the Peppers’ frenetic stage antics. 

We see only a dark hole where Chad dove into the 
crowd, and a small voice crying, “it wasn’t me, man!"” 
Then, abruptly, the shaggy drummer resurfaces and 
scrambles back onstage, grinning sheepishly. 

“Did you hurt him, Chad?’ asks Anthony. 

The drummer mounts his kit again and takes a pull 
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Revolution from page 33 


Czechoslovakia, living the lives of brutalized di 
dents, hounded and censored like criminals. Now 
these same people are coming back to more-or-less 
take over the country. Alexander Dubcek, the liberal 
former Communist leader who was demoted to the 
Czech Department of Forestry in ‘68 and has been do- 
ing menial work in Batislava ever since, addressed a 
crowd of 500,000 cheering Czechs from a balcony 
the day after the former government started to 
collapse. 

With Dubcek on the balcony, singing the national 
anthem, tears streaming down her face, was Marta 
Kubisova. Kubisova, the most popular folk singer in 
Czechoslovakia, was silenced, banned and placed 
under virtual house-arrest for her “inflammatory” lyr- 
ics 20 years ago. She has not been allowed to sing a 
note in public since. In 1970, the government put her 
to work in her apartment, making paper bags to wrap 
toys in. She did that for a few years, and then moved 
on to secretarial work, which she has been doing ever 
since. Twenty years. 

I spoke to Kubisova backstage at a rock concert in 
Prague—the first of its kind, dubbed “The Concert for 
Kind People’ —a nine-hour musical feast of silenced 
artists, able to sing again at last—folk singers, punk 
bands and speed metal bands—before tens of thou- 
sands of screaming, chanting Czechs. | asked her how 
she stayed sane. “I sang for friends,” she said, “in my 
living room. | had children, became a housewife. 
There were days when I was able to forget that | ever 
was a singer.” 

Although her records have been banned for 20 
years, every Czech—old and young—goes mad 
when she walks out on stage. From the first word to the 
last, they sing with her, arms upstretched, holding up 
peace signs, crying. “MARTA! MARTA!" they 
scream, throwing her flowers. She smiles and blushes. 
She looks like a housewife, in a sweater and slacks, 
graying hair. But her voice is just like they remember 
it—rich, deep, clear as a bell, and wracked with pain. 

Another musician | spoke to, Avant-garde artist Fi- 
lop Dobol, told me about the first time he performed 
with his band Dog Soldiers. He was 14 years old. “I 
woke up the day after the gig, it was a small gig, and 
my mother told me | had been summoned to the po- 
lice station.”" Filop laughs. “I was too young to go 
alone, so my mother had to go with me.” For Filop, the 
situation is so commonplace that he forgets to tell me 
what the problem was. To say itis to state the obvious: 
They didn’t like his lyrics. 

Since then, his life has been an obstacle course. He 
soon found out he would not be able to attend the 
music school he had always dreamt of going to, etc., 
etc, etc. He asks me whether | think there would be 
any interest in the US for recording Czech music. | tell 
him sure, if they get it in their heads that it will make 
money. “It has to sell,” | explain, “a lot.” He nods. 


Prague who got the ball rolling, Like all revolu- 

tions, it started with discontent, nausea, rage— 
people pushed beyond their limit. It erupted on No- 
vember 17th, when students held a legal demonstra- 
tion commemorating student Jan Opletal, who was 
killed by the Nazis in 1939 for demonstrating. “All it 
took,” says one of the student movement's leaders 
Monica Pajerova, “was for that many people to be in 
the same place at the same time.” The students spon- 
taneously decided to take the demonstration further, 
to the city’s center—Wenceslas Square. This took the 


P eople Power. Like Beijing, it was the students of 
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Prague is simmering, 
buzzing. The 
revolution is all there 
is, all anybody is 
thinking about. 


government by surprise, and within minutes, troops 
from the so-called People’s Militia had barricaded the 
students, trapping them from both ends, and beating 
the daylights out of them. 

“It was sHeer panic,” says Mike Kukral, a Czech- 
American student studying in Prague. “We all just ran 
like hell, | saw some people run into a doorway and | 
followed them. | came into this old woman's apart- 
ment where dozens of people were hiding. | felt like | 
was in a Nazi war movie, She gave us all tea. Several 
hours later, after midnight, she went out and checked 
to see that the troops were gone, and we left. There 
was blood everywhere, but most of it had been 
washed away by early the next morning.” 

Mike shows me spots, doorways, where the blood is 
still on the walls. In every spot where students were 
beaten, little memorial beds with candles and flags 
have been set up. The candles, somehow, keep burn- 
ing, day and night, all over Prague 


to Revolution Headquarters, draped with ban- 
ners, posters and flags. Here, the students, 
whose strike has now gone on for almost two weeks, 
eat, sleep and breath the Revolution. Here they print 
the posters, paint the banners, and write the flyers. 
From here, they drive out to the rest of the country, 
knock on people’s doors, and spread the word. Prague 
is ablaze, its streets lined with information, but the rest 
of the country is stil in the dark about what is really 
going on, The government is still trying to confuse 
them with counter-propaganda—with media reports 
of armed-and-violent “enemy forces” threatening the 
country. Students get arrested in other parts of the 
country—just for having Prague license plates. 

At the University for Applied Arts in Prague, a pret- 
ty, dark-haired fashion student named Maria Helena 
walks me through the school, showing me the revolu- 
tion. Why it is. How it is. Who it is. As we are walking 
in, one of her professors sweeps by with a steaming, 
cloth-covered tray of fresh baked bread. “The stu- 
dents can’t go hungry,” she says. 

“It’s very basic what we want,” says Maria Helena, 
as we climb the heavy marble stairway, and walk 
through the gothic building, with its vaulted ceilings 
and dark hallways lined with the student’s own 
artworks. The art is exceptional, poignant and fo- 
cused. All through the hallways, students sit crouched 
‘over posters, painting intently, “We want basic free- 
doms, basic rights. We want to be able to travel, to 
express ourselves, to create our art without risking our 
lives. Everything is a problem here, or it has been in 
the past. Every day there is something, You have to be 
very strong to survive it all.” She walks me into the 
ceramics workshop where food is being made. 
They’re listening to The Clash, London Calling. 


E very university in Prague has been transformed 


Maria Helena tells me about a weakening in one of 
the walls that the students could escape through if 
government troops were to invade. They've thought of 
everything, They all sleep in the same room, but 
somebody stays on guard at all times. All alcohol is 
forbidden. “We have to stay alert.” Plan B, if the hale 
in the wall failed upon invasion, is for everybody to 
run into a room and throw themselves on their stom- 
achs. “To protect our insides,” Marie Helena ex- 
plains matter-of-factly. 

But so far, so good. Miraculously, the peaceful rev- 
olution, so smooth they've dubbed it “The Velvet Rev- 
olution,” has had no martyrs. Many wounded, but 
none killed 

We walk on, to the print shop where they make the 
posters and flyers. | want to cry. The students are all 
geniuses. Geniuses! They have those sharp Czech fea- 
tures and that slightly crazed look in their eyes—more 
alive than any people | have ever seen, Their faces are 
smeared in ink, they stand bent over the printers, spit- 
ting out their posters—their battle-cry, their Czech 
pride, their very basic demands—thwap, thwap, 
thwap. There is frost on the windows, and outside the 
streets of Prague are already thirsting for more posters. 
Adishevelled blond, a cigarette dangling from thecor- 
ner of his mouth, throws on his coat and darts off with 
a stack—still moist. The Clash lyrics are almost eerily 
appropriate: “Kick over the wall, cause governments. 
to fall, how can you refuse it, Let fury have the hour, 
anger can be power, you know that you can use it.” 

It’s unbearable. | can’t even read what the posters 
say. Daisy walks in, and after a few minutes, we are 
both paralyzed. Unable to speak anymore, to ask any 
more questions, we stand dejectedly in a comer and 
just watch the vitality that we cannot touch, have, par- 
ticipate in. “can’t stand it,” Daisy says. “I can’t stand 
to leave this room.” Yeah, Nor could |: | couldn't bear 
the thought of going back to boring, glassy-eyed, nice- 
to-meet-you America, where we have all the FREE- 
DOM in the world and still we can barely move. 
We're too overstimulated to get excited. We have too 
much information to be curious. Too many choices to 
havea choice. The great paradox is that the people we 
were watching are the ones who have been deprived, 
yet here | stood feeling like the biggest loser in the 
book. If Maria Helena and | were lined up in front of 
OZ, she would ask for freedom, and | would ask for 
meaning. She would ask for the right to say what she 
wants to say, and | would ask for the challenge to 
HAVE something to say. The last poster | saw when | 
left NYC said "YES! WE HAVE THEM HERE! DISPOS- 
ABLE CONTACT LENSES! COME ON IN!" You 
know? 


‘own by the river in Prague, an old man is 
D feeding the swans. A huge flock of swans, 
over a hundred. | go stand by the man and he 
starts talking to me, in Czech, naturally. It sounds so 
beautiful—Czech—like soft Russian. | let him talk for 
awhile, and just stand there nodding, Finally | tell him 
I don’t speak Czech. He doesn’t speak English, but we 
keep talking anyway, he in Czech, | in English. Some- 
how, we seem to understand each other, although I'm 
‘not sure what we're talking about. He says something, 
about demonstrations, and points toward Wenceslas 
Square. “Communists no good,” he says and tosses a 
chunk of bread to the swans, who devour it hungrily. | 
nod. 
The man keeps talking. | think he is saying that he 
likes it down here because the swans... .the swans 
are the only ones who are not...who are just living. 


Chet Baker from page 50 


me to lunch. Monday morning the sweet 
pharmacist smiled as | handed him my 
script, saying “Meet me at the book store 
around the corner atten o’clock, Ihave a 
present for you.” Fool that | was, | went. 
At ten he walked in and handed me a 
cigarette box, saying, "This is for you"” 
and left. I stepped out into the street and 
opened the box; it contained a full vial 
‘of coke that just fit the box. 

Four days later, the police came. All of 
a sudden, as they walked into the house, 
I thought, “I've been set up.” They had 
no evidence, none of the coke or its con- 
tainer. The only thing they had was the 
pharmacist’s statement that he had giv- 
en it to me, but they arrested me anyway 
and delivered me to the station house. | 
explained to the sergeant that | was an 
addict and that my doctor was Dr. Fran- 
kan. He called her and verified my story 
and within two hours a large manila en- 
velope arrived at the jail. Every four 
hours, one of the guards would bring me 
the envelope and I'd fix in my cell. On 
Monday morning Carol and Al were in 
court and | was released into Al’s custo- 
dy. After that, Al and | talked often about 
my getting straight again, At one point, | 
had Lady Frankan arrange for me to go 
into a private clinic but | stayed only a 
few days, Then, | came down with blood 
poisoning quite suddenly one day. So | 
flagged a cab and told him to take me to 
the nearest hospital. | told the nurse in 
emergency that my head was splitting 
and that I'd been throwing up. She took 
my temperature—it was 104—and then 
admitted me. They immediately started 
shooting me full of penicillin, and every 
four hours the nurse bought me a sy- 
ringe, placed partitions around my bed 
and I'd fix. After only four days, | left the 
hospital against the advice of my doctor. 
‘A week later Al withdrew his responsi- 
bility on, my bail and | was taken into 
custody and placed in population, as if! 
were clean and in good shape. After ly- 
ing in my cell for nearly 24 hours | start- 
ed yelling and banging on my cell door 
with my shoe. | was carried to the infir- 
mary by four guards and dumped naked 
into a padded cell. | couldn't believe it. 
didn’t mind being in the padded cell or 
being naked, but it was so cold. The next 
day, a doctor looked at me for five sec- 
‘onds from the door without saying a 
word, then disappeared. An hour later 
the door opened and I was led to a pri- 
vate cell in the infirmary. Then 10 days 
later, | was transferred to another prison 
to await trial. After 15 days of “Peutri- 
ville” | went to court. | really couldn't 
take the whole thing too seriously. All 
those pompous fools with their white 
wigs. Needless to say, his Lordship 
didn’t believe the pharmacist’s testimo- 
ny and | was found guilty. | was back in 
“Peutriville” once again for another 15, 
days and then transferred to another 


prison where all aliens were held. Four 
days later was accompanied to the ferry 
alongwith Carol and our son, Dean, and 
deported to France. 


hough Chet’s words end there, it 
is far from the end of the story. After be- 
ing busted again in France, he went to 
Germany and was busted there, This 
time he was deported back to the States. 
When Chet arrived at Kennedy Airport 
he was too broke for the car fare into 
Manhattan so he called his old partner 
Gerry Mulligan for a twenty dollar loan. 
Gerry refused him. When Chet finally 
did make it into Manhattan, he spent a 
few months running up to Harlem to get 
high. 

Then came Herb Alpert and the Tijua- 
na Brass, and suddenly there was a need 
for trumpet players again. Chet cashed 
inon the fad, recording “Mariachi Brass, 
featuring Chet Baker,” and with the 
money moved his family back to the 
West Coast. Chet found work in San 
Francisco at the Okay Club playing for 
the tourists. It was after work there, in 
1968, that Chet suffered a savage beat- 
ing after an argument with his dealer that 
left him near death, and worse, unable 
to play the trumpet for two years. Un- 
able to work, he moved back to his 
mother’s in Los Angeles where he began 
forging prescriptions to feed his addic- 
tion. He was quickly arrested and served 
four months in Chino State Prison before 
being released on probation. He went 
back to forging scripts and was arrested 
again on the same charges. 

Luckily for Chet he found a sympa- 
thetic judge who happened to be a fan 
and was released on continued proba- 
tion. Chet went on welfare and after two 
years was finally fitted with a specially 
designed mouthpiece so he could play 
again. After months of relearning, Chet 
finally found the nerve to play unan- 
nounced gigs in small clubs across the 
country. In 1972 he began methadone 
treatments and things began to look up. 
A reunion concert with Gerry Mulligan 
was arranged at Carnegie Hall in 1973 
and was so successful that it was repeat- 
ed the following year. Chet began play- 
ing more club dates, finding more 
success with new fans, and just as he 
was getting back on his feet, became ad- 
dicted again. But by the 1980s Chet Ba- 
ker was so much of a legend that his 
heroin problem was tolerated. In 1983 
Elvis Costello featured a Chet Baker 
trumpet solo on “Shipbuilding” off El- 
vis's Stop The Clock LP. And in 1986, 
fashion photographer Bruce Weber con- 
tacted Chet with the idea of filming a 
documentary on his life. Tragically, 
Chet fell to his death from his Amster- 
dam hotel window just as “Let’s Get 
Lost” was about to be released. = @ 
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THE ROAD - 


TOUR 


July 1989 


What has certair ly 


on Thursday, May 1 
announcement by si 
Lennon that he wou! 
to be a part 


of what had 


been one of the least 


magical tours in rock history came to a 
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] | Bacardi.rum, 
made in Puerto Rico. 


Having good taste is knowing what tastes good. * 


